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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Charles Swain’s Poetical Works. 1 vol. 8vo; 
with 17 Proof Embellishments. London, 
Tilt and Bogue. 

Known especially to our readers as the author 
of many as sweet compositions as the English 
tongue can boast, and indeed to the lovers of 
poetry generally, both by his occasional produc- 
tions and his published works, Mr. Swain has 
in The Mind, the leading poem of this collec- 
tion, attempted a loftier and more sustained 
flight, and bravely acquitted himself of his ar- 
duous undertaking. The Mind investigated 
by the poet is only in part the mind analysed by 
the philosopher. The metaphysician may lose 
himself in his minute scrutiny, and his desire 
to trace, as it were, the nerves and fibres of 
intellect through their complications and to 
their bases. He may seek them in the brain, 
or in the blood, or in the heart, or in the 
marrow ; but, after all, the noblest study of man 
will be lost in the dark intricacies of unfathom- 
able nature. Not so the poet. His imagina- 
tion soon forsakes the creeping process, and he 
soars into analogies and illustrations which 
leave science in the distance. New ideas are 
generated as he prolongs his course, and the 
essay mounts into song. Thus has Mr. Swain 
treated his subject; and from disquisition, we 
float into pictures of men and things, and into 
unreal creations which pertain to genius. He 
invokes his theme :— 

“ Voice of the human heart! Thou voice divine !— 

First-born of love and beauty— Poesy !— 
Once more I bend a votary at thy shrine; 
My wild-tlower wreathes I dedicate to thee :— 
And all ungrac’d and simple as they be, 
Embalm their leaves, and they shall ne’er decay ; 
But live a token and a memory 
With those I love, when I am far away, 
And set—for ever set-—my young life’s fleeting day !” 
Nor is the opening of the poem itself less 
beautiful :— 
‘* As in the presence of the sun—grown blind 
In contemplation of this light supreme, 

This mystery and this majesty of mind— 

The glory and the vastness of its beam— 

I bend ;—yet trust that He who can redeem 

Mine eyes from darkness, and my heart make strong, 

Will sanctify my spirit to the theme !— 

Will lend an inspiration to my tongue, 

That it may language win immortal as my song. 

To breathe of beauty and eternal youth, 

To sing the mind’s perceptions and its power, 

Its grandeur, grace, divinity, and truth ; 

T he triumphs of its genius—which o’ertower 

The stars in glory !—and record each hour 

Improvement celebrates in every clime !— 

Lending a foretaste of that heavenly dower, 

When this immortal visitant of time 
Shall speak with angel-minds in angel-worlds sublime.” 

So discarding the Scholiast, the soul of the 
Bard is breathed forth :— 
“But, oh! the world of wonder and delight 

Our Gog hath portion’d us !—how much for prayer— 

For praise—for gratitude—should we unite ?— 

To taste this fount of loveliness,—this air 

Of life to breathe,—this golden earth to share,— 

The poet’s heart may find abundant store ; 

It needs no metaphysic wing to bear 

The mind in search of a remoter shore— 

Here nature's living fruit shews heaven at its core!” 

This is solemn almost to sublimity ; and every 

verse might furnish us with lines and expressions 
of similar excellence. For instance, an imper- 
sonation of Devotion :— 


“* Devotion reigns wherever she has trod, 
For she is virtue’s and religion’s friend: 
Unto the footstool of a listening God 
Upon her wings the Sabbath hymns ascend; 
Her steps to all sublimer regions tend, 
Man’s dark and still repining doubts to quell ; 
She ’gainst oppression’s front her bow did bend; 
She struck for freedom in the shaft of Tell,— 
And Brutus heard her voice when the last Tarquin 
fell!” 


Of Mind :— 


“The destiny of worlds affects thee not ;— 
Age may consume the monarch and his throne— 
Oblivion whelm the palace and the cot,— 

But thou wilt still survive when these are all forgot.” 


The art of portraiture is not only exalted 
by the writer in his own estimation, but em- 
balmed with noble feelings of filial love. Its 
power is— 

“ Wresting from death and darkness, undecay’d, 

The kindred lineaments we honour’d here : 

The breast on which our infant brow had laid, 

The lips that kiss’d away our first brief tear— 

The all we lost, ere yet the funeral bier 

Convey’d to our young souls how great a blow 

Laid desolate the homes we lov’d so dear ;— 

Oh, heart !—too early wert thou doom’d to know 
The grave that held thy sire, held all thy hopes below ! 


“Then, ah !—for ever sacred be the art 

Which gave me all the grave had left of mine! 

I gaze upon this portrait till my heart 

Remembers ev'ry touch and ev’ry line; 

And almost do I deem the gift divine, 

Direct from Heav’n, and not from human skill;— 

Instinct with love those noble features shine— 

The eyes some new expression seems to fill— 
And half I know thee dead—half hope thee living still!” 

We might go on multiplying examples of this 
fine style and elevated sentiment to a great ex- 
tent; but we deem that a few traits will be suf- 
ficient to lead the admirers of true poetry to 
the fountain-head whence we have drawn our 
drops. We must, however, add a piece of syl- 
van nature to our specimens. 


“Seek we the forest’s quiet pathways deep, 
And nature’s flowery page together read — 
How ocean-like the billowy branches sweep ! 
This mild, green gleom is just the light we need. 
And the young fawns—how silently they feed : 
How still and statue-like—half life, half dream ! 
Slow mounts the wood-dove, like a spirit freed ! 
And now a swan comes sailing up the stream, 
And o’er the waters dark floats like the morning beam! 


Ye poetry of woods !—romance of fields ! 

Nature’s imagination bodied bright ! 

Earth’s floral page, that high instruction yields! 

For not—oh, not alone to charm our sight, 

Gave God your blooming forms, your looks of light : 

Ye speak a language which we yet may learn— 

A divination of mysterious might! 

And glorious thoughts may angel-eyes discern, 
Flower-writ in mead and vale, where’er man’s footsteps 

turn.” 


With only one other extract we conclude :— 


“ One I knew, 
Whose grace—oh, poet’s feeling ne’er exprest ;— 
Whose semblance painter’s pencil never drew ,— 





} Dying in tints of beauty—leaf by leaf! 
| ’T'was whisper’d love first called the canker there:— 
| But if she grieved, none ever saw her grief;— 
The thought were torture—should a breath declare 
; ‘That unkind love had left her cheek less fair!— 
| And thus she fed on Hope, who said, away 
| From scenes too dear, that ‘neath a foreign air 
No more the worm within her breast should prey ;— 
| No more her spirit faint—her little strength decay! 


| Love? I will tell thee what it is to love! 
It is to build with human thoughts a shrine, 
Where Hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove; 
Where Time seems young—and Life a thing divine. 
All tastes—all pleasures—all desires combine 


Droop! fall !—as from the rose fades soft the vermeil dew.. | 


To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss. 

Above—the stars in shroudless beauty shine,— 

Around—the streams their flowery margins kiss,— 
And if there’s heaven on earth, that heaven is surely this. 


Yes, this is love,—the stedfast and the true:— 

The immortal glory which hath never set; 

The best, the brightest boon the heart e’er knew: 

Of all life’s sweets the very sweetest yet! 

Oh, who but can recall the eve they met 

To breathe in some green walk their first young vow, 

Whilst summer-flowers with moonlight dews were wet, 

And winds sighed soft around the mountain’s brow,— 
And all was rapture then, which is but memory now ! 


Her’s was a form to dream of—slight and frail— 

As though too delicate for earth—too fair 

To meet the worldly conflicts which assail 

Nature’s unhappy footsteps every where!— 

There was a languor in her pensive air, 

A tone of suffering in her accents weak, 

The hectic signet, never known to spare, 

Darken’d the beauty of her thoughtful cheek, 
And omen'd fate more sad than even tears might speak. 

The angel-rapt expression of her eye— 

The hair descending like a golden wing, 

Adown her shoulders’ faded symmetry ;— 

Her moveless lip—so pined and perishing,— 

The shadow of itself;—its rose-like spring 

Blanched ere its time :—for morn no balm might wake ; 

Nor youth, with all its hope, nepenthe bring !— 

She looked like one whose heart was born to break; 
A face on which to gaze made every feeling ache!” 


We should not perform our critical office, did 
we not mention that there are a few expres- 
sions and some rhymes which might be pointed 
out as blemishes; but we will decline the invi- 
dious task of particularisation, where there is so 
much of fervour in the language, and of eleva- 
tion in the thoughts, to make us forget the 
slight imperfections which microscopical ex- 
actness may detect. But there is another 
matter on which we could not say too much, 
viz. the splendid way in which this volume has 
been illustrated with engravings. Even in the 
present day, and amid the high rivalry of art 
to effect the utmost of grace and elegance which 
the burin can accomplish, we have seen nothing 
to go beyond the plates in Mr. Swain’s work. 
They are as various in subject as the verse 
which has given them birth; and it is but just 
to the artists to state, that they have shewn 
themselves equal to the fine conceptions and 
descriptions of the author. 

The expense bestowed upon the embellish- 
ments must indeed have been very consider- 
able; but it is a pleasure to find them through- 
out so consonant with the spirit of the text,— 
each, as it were, shedding a light upon the other. 

The minor pieces are, perhaps, more likely 
to be generally popular than the principal poem, 
which requires somewhat of kindred Mind to be 
duly appreciated. One of them, and a very 
affecting one, on the subject of Dryburgh Ab- 
bey, the last resting-place of Scott, has, we 
| observe, been honoured with translation into 
Gerinan, as well as other continental languages; 
and a whimsical literary anecdote is attached to 
the publication. The translator, with a worthy 
fidelity, has thought he could not fully perform 
his task without rendering the author’s name, 
| as well as his production, into German ; and so 
our countryman Charles Swain figures on the 
title-page as Carl Shepherd. In future years, 
when antiquaries set to unravel this matter, it 
| will be a puzzle to decide whether they owe 
—_ charming verses to a Swain or a Shep- 
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London Legends. By Paul Pindar, Gent. 2 vols. 
R. Bentley. 
One long and several short legends of ancient 
London fill these volumes in a very agreeable 
manner. They are by a writer whose anonyme 
in Bentley's Miscellany is appended to some 
remarkably characteristic sketches of rustic 
scenes, enriched with a perfect patois, which 
renders them doubly amusing. We were thus 
prepared for a clever work from his hand, 
thongh hardly for so curious an exposition of 
the olden times as he has here supplied. The 
tales are indeed antiquarian treasuries, in which 
are exhibited the buildings, the customs, the 
events, and the doings of the forefathers of 
Cockney-land; the citizens, the apprentices, 
the corporate bodies; the religious, the feasts 
and fasts, the riots and strifes, the warlike 
contests, the superstitions, the punishments,— 
and, in short, all the feelings and fashions of 
life figure throughout the narrative, and are 
_ only linked together by the invention of actors 
and circumstances to allow the author the dis- 
“play of his interesting lore. 

‘Such being the nature of these pages, we 
shall neither attempt to unravel the principal 
story of The Foster Son, which occupies more 
than the first volume, nor the lesser pieces, 
Evil May-Day, The Mercer’s Wife, and The 
Alderman, which conclude the second; but 
simply state that they refer to the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and relate to matters which 
are to be found in the ancient chroniclers. In 
the first, Jack Cade’s rebellion is vividly de- 
scribed; and from it we will draw a few speci- 
mens of the Pindaric style. A young templar 
having been slain, an inquest is held upon him ; 
and the legend, shewing the Wakley of his 
day, runs thus :— 

‘A cry was now raised of ‘ the coroner !’ 
and that important functionary was seen ap- 
proaching on horseback, attended by his clerk, 
and two men wearing the red cross of St. 
George embroidered on their white tabards, or 
sleeveless coats. At the period of which we 
write, the office of coroner was one of great 
weight and importance: not that it is less so 
now, but that it was then held by persons of 
higher rank than at the present day. In the 
charter of King Athelstan to Beverley, in the 
year 925, mention is made ofthe coroner. The 
statute of Westminster ordains that he shall be 
one of the discreetest knights within the realm. 
The ancient writ, Nisi sit miles, &c., shews that 
the person holding this office should be a knight, 
and in the receipt of one hundred shillings 
rent of freehold. ‘Those who would know more 
of the duties of a coroner in old times may 
consult Bracton; but it may be as well to men- 
tion here, that it was not until the time of 
Edward the Fourth that the mayor and com- 
monalty of London were empowered to grant 
the office of coroner to whom they thought fit. 
That sanguinary despot, who owed so much to 
the Londoners, granted them many privileges, 
and, among others, that of electing a coroner. 
There was atemporary cessation to the banter- 
ing of the crowd, on the arrival of this import- 
ant functionary. The working-men and ap- 
prentices looked demure, and several of the 
students retired to the rear. Some of them 
had very good reasons for this shyness; for 
they had been a little compromised in a recent 
inquiry, arising out of a fray in which the stu- 
dents of the inns of court had been engaged. 
When, however, the coroner had disappeared, 
the joking and buffoonery was renewed ; and as 
each juror presented himself, he was saluted 
according to his merits or demerits; but, as 
night was descending on the city, and it was 





growing cold, the mob began to abate: the 
workmen betook themselves to the alehouses, 
the law-students to the taverns, and the ’pren- 
tices to their masters’ houses. Nevertheless, 
a knot of persons still lingered around the 
doors of the Falcon, to hear the result of the 
inquest. While the inquiry was proceeding, 
two of the sergeants-at-arms suddenly quitted 
their post, and proceeded to the house of Sir 
Everhard Champnes. They were soon seen 
returning with Old Matthew, the steward, who 
was ushered by them into the inquest-room. 
* That old fellow,’ said a woman, whose party- 
coloured hood denoted her vocation, ‘ follows 
a strange master—a very Turk, who would stab 
a man on the high altar, if he had a grudge 
against him. I marvel what Father Thomas 
can see in that said knight.’ ‘ Nothing at all,’ 
said a one-eyed, sinister-looking man; ‘ and 
that’s the secret. If you want a priest not to 
see, you've only to clapa noble on each peeper, 
and.he’s as blind as a bat at noon-day.’ ‘ Ay, 
and.one put into his mouth will tie his tongue,’ 
remarked another woman. ‘ Hold thy tongue, 
Moll,’ said an old man, in a tattered gaberdine, 
‘or thy feet may become acquainted with St. 
Dunstan’s stocks to-morrow. These city-ser- 
geants have the ears of a hound.’ ‘ Out upon 
the knaves!’ cried the lady in the party-co- 
loured hood, snapping her fingers contemptu- 
ously; ‘ only let me catch one or two of them 
within St. Martin’s, and, by St. Bridget, they 
shall not ’scape scot-free.’ It will be scarcely 
necessary to remind the metropolitan anti- 
quary, that the speaker alluded to the long- 
famous sanctuary of St. Martin’s le Grand, 
which had existed in London for many centu- 
ries, which the sergeants wisely refrained from 
entering, unless backed by a strong guard.” 
The City and St. Paul’s on a Sunday morn: 
“Tt was a lovely autumn morning. The fog, 
which two hours before had hung heavily on 
the towers of St. Paul’s, was rolling away, and 
every moment becoming thinner. The bright 
sun was mounting in the heavens, and the 
house-tops were in one blaze of light.. Nota 
breath of air was stirring, and the grey smoke 
soared perpendicularly from the countless chim- 
neys which rose around. There is to the mind 
of an Englishman something peculiarly solemn 
and soothing in a fine Sabbath morning. The 
hum of voices is no longer heard; the busy 
thronging of the muititude, and the hurried 
shuffling of feet, are suspended: the very air 
seems stilled, and Nature herself hushed into 
silence. Valentine had determined to hear 
mass at the cathedral, and Richard Furnival 
had become acquainted with his intention. The 
bells in the ‘ Lollers’ Tower,’ and the shrill 
cries of the jackdaws in the great steeple of the 
cathedral, were the only sounds which disturbed 
the stillness of the morning. The citizens, with 
their wives and children, were on their way to 
the sacred pile, and, until the bells ceased, an 
uninterrupted human tide flowed into the ca- 
thedral, Then commenced that imposing ser- 
vice of a Church which knew so weil how to 
take the soul captive by first subduing the 
senses. Valentine was among the earliest of 
those who arrived within the walls of the ca- 
thedral; and, as the service had not commenced, 
he had leisure to look around and adinire the 
interior of the stupendous building. The upper 
windows were lit up with the bright rays of the 
morning sun, making the tapers burning before 
the shrines of the saints below look dim and 
sickly by the contrast. The eastern window ap- 
peared at a distance like some huge kaleido- 
scope, casting its many-coloured lights on the 
high altar, on which stood an enormous cruci- 





fix of silver, candlesticks of the same metal, 
with a chrismatory, an ampul, and the other 
vessels of silver-gilt used in papal worship. 
Valentine paused as he arrived at the tombs of 
the Saxon kings, Sebba and Ethelred, and read 
the lengthy inscriptions placed above them in 
the north aisle of the choir. The next monu- 
ment which attracted his attention was that of 
the renowned John of Gaunt, and Constantia 
and Blanche his wives. The spear, shield, and 
cap of state, of the great warrior were suspended 
above. He then passed on to the magnificent 
shrine of St. Erkenwald, behind the high altar. 
Five huge tapers, as long, and nearly as thick, 
as a man’s arm, were burning before it, and 
two or three devout citizens were kneeling in 
prayer. The shrine was literally studded with 
precious gems: among many others there were 
‘ the best sapphire stones’ of Richard de Pres- 
ton, citizen and grocer—said to have the pro- 
perty of curing diseases of the eyes. So much 
was the monument venerated, that, about a 
century before, the dean and chapter employed 
three goldsmiths for a whole year in beautifying 
and adorning it. Valentine looked on in si- 
lent wonder and admiration, scarcely daring to 
breathe, lest he should disturb the devotion of 
the pious burghers. Suddenly the loud tones 
of the organ broke the silence which reigned 
around, the tramp of many feet was heard, the 
stalls were filling with the surpliced choristers, 
and crosses and crosiers were moving above the 
heads of the throng now occupying the church. 
Quitting the spot, the young man hastened to 
join in the service of the morning. As he 
mingled with the throng which now filled the 
choir, he endeavoured to repress the feeling of 
sorrow and sadness which weighed upon his 
spirits.” 

Our last extract is the record of a punish- 
ment of that period, inflicted by the sentence of 
an alderman on a sanctuary thief, who had been 
taken in his vocation of purse-cutting. 

“¢ He is an old bird of the sanctuary, your 
worship,’ said one of the city sergeants. ‘ We'll 
set him in the stocks till curfew, an’ it please 
you.” ‘Do so,’ said Master Basing; ‘ and let 
this fellow,’ pointing to the prisoner, ‘ be whip- 
ped, from the Little Conduit to the Tun in Corn- 
hill, to-morrow; after which he may remain a 
month in Newgate, where he may have leisure 
to repent him of the lewd life he has led.’ * * 
He was now led out of the justice-room, with 
his hands bound behind him, and escorted by 
a strong party of constables, a precaution ren- 
dered necessary by their having to pass the 
sanctuary on the way to Newgate. * * * * * 
On the morning after the examination and com- 
mittal of Roger Bragge, many idlers had as- 
sembled in the West Cheap, and the citizens 
seemed to be on the look-out for some inter- 
esting spectacle. It was not a procession of 
ptiests and laymen, nor an arrival of knights 
and nobles, nor the entrance of the pope’s le- 
gate, nor a grand jousting near Bow Church, for 
the gallery close by that celebrated building was 
not hung with tapestry, nor guarded by men- 
at-arms. It was to witness none of such sights 
that the Cheap was gradually filling with peo- 
ple; no: they were congregating to behold the 
torments of a fellow-creature under the lash of 
the executioner. ‘To witness this edifying, and 
by no means uncommon spectacle in those days, 
persons of almost every class were entering the 
grand public thoroughfare now called Clieap- 
side. There were inferior tradesmen in abun- 
dance, and’ prentices far too many ; serving-men 
and (oh, shame to the sex !) women, watermen, 
porters, water-carriers, and persons of every low 
calling, mingled with a few well-dressed gal- 
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lants, who came to enjoy the spectacle of a man 
flayed alive, while dragged at a cart’s tail through 
the Cheap. It was also very evident that this 
curiosity was not confined to the mere vulgar, 
for many comely faces were seen at the win- 
dows. The denizens of St. Martin’s, like rats 
peeping from their holes, were on the look-out 
for the tumbril which was to convey the crimi- 
nal from Newgate to the spot where his whip- 
ping was to commence, namely, the Little Con- 
duit adjoining the church of St. Michael at the 
Querne. We shall not waste the time of the 
reader by recounting all the jokes and witti- 
cisms with which the idlers who now loitered 
in the Cheap whiled away the time, until the 
arrival of the culprit. It was not long before 
a cry arose from Blow- bladder Lane, as New- 
gate Street was then called, that the cart was 
coming; and then every one craned his neck, 
and stood on tip-toe, to behold its approach. 
It was preceded by the sheriffs on horseback, 
surrounded by a strong guard of bill-men in 
the city liveries, with the sergeants - at - arms 
bearing their maces, the constables of the watch, 
&c. As the procession passed St. Martin’s 
Church, there was a strong muster of the 
sanctuary folk, who were, however, awed by 
the number of the city guard; nevertheless, 
they greeted the sheriffs with a few of their 
choicest maledictions, and pelted the inferior 
officers with mud and other missiles. When 
the tumbril arrived at the conduit, it stop- 
ped, and a savage -looking man jumped out 
of it, with a coil of ropes in his hand; he 
was followed by one as ill-looking as him- 
self; and then, on a sign made by them, the 
prisoner descended from the carriage, and 
looked around him with a sullen air: it was 
the sanctuary-man, Roger Bragge. A man in 
a grey hood and gown, and with an ink-horn 
hanging from his girdle, commenced reading a 
paper, and having ended, the prisoner was or- 
dered to untruss, This he did with many gri- 
maces; and when his brawny shoulders were 
uncovered, it was evident that he was not a 
stranger to this kind of punishment ; for there 
were the marks of former stripes in hideous 
scars all over his back. ‘ Holy Virgin!’ 
cried a man in the crowd, ‘look at the knave’s 
back!’ ‘He’s used to this pastime,’ said an 
old woman ; ‘ they say he was whipped at Rom- 
ford last Martinmas, for stealing a notary’s 
hood.” ‘He will dance anon, like Peterkin 
the joculator’s bear,’ remarked another. ‘Serve 
him right well,’ cried a fourth: ‘if such ras- 
cals be not curbed, an honest man dare not go 
to mass.’ ‘Where’s the boy’s satchel, you 
rogue?’ roared a saucy-looking ’prentice. ‘Poor 
devil! it’s cruel hard to be whipped like a dog 
through the streets,’ said a serving-man, look- 
ing compassionately on the unfortunate wretch. 
“You wouldn’t say so, though, if he had stolen 
your purse,’ remarked the apprentice. ‘Go to, 
sirrah!’ retorted the man; ‘it may be your 
turn some day.’ ‘He had a good rubbing 
down before the wardens of his company last 
week!’ cried a man who stood near. There 
was a loud ‘Ha! ha!’ among the crowd at this 
unasked-for intelligence, and the apprentice 
skulked off. The soldiers and city officers now 
commenced driving back the people who were 
pressing around; and by the time they had 
effected this, the criminal was tightly bound 
by both wrists to the cart, and the executioner, 
who had thrown off his jerkin and turned up 
his shirt-sleeves, grasped in his right hand a 
short staff, from the end of which depended 
about a dozen knotted cords; then, on a signal 
from one of the sheriffs, the tumbril moved 
forward, the executioner raised his brawny 


arm, the lashes were tossed aloft like the snakes 
on the Gorgon’s head, and the scourge de- 
scended on the shoulders of the culprit, who, 
on receiving the blow, uttered a cry so shrill 
and piercing, that many of the spectators shud- 
dered and turned from the spectacle with ex- 
pressions of disgust and abhorrence. Despite 
his previous quiet demeanour, the sanctuary~ 
man made tremendous efforts to disengage his 
hands; but the executioner and his assistant 
had performed that part of their duty well, and 
all his attempts were abortive, while the cords 
lacerated his wrists severely. Finding that 
resistance was unavailing, the prisoner set his 
teeth, bowed his head, and yielded himself to 
the lash, without uttering another cry, or giv- 
ing any other token of suffering, save the con- 
vulsive twitching of his limbs as the cart in 
its progress dragged him forward. Meantime 
the lash descended with violence upon the poor 
wretch’s back, which was now covered with 
crimson streaks: a murmur of horror rose from 
the more decent of the crowd; several citizens 
retired from the windows, and two or three of 
the more gentle sex, who might have borne the 
sight of a human head cleft in twain at a tour- 
nament, fainted at the bloody spectacle.” 

But many times and oft far more horrible 
and disgusting inflictions were witnessed in 
every part of the metropolis; and Smithfield, 
with its racks and stakes, remained for genera- 
tions to disgrace humanity, as Tyburn and the 
Old Bailey did even to our own era. Assuredly, 
if we are not more virtuous than our fore- 
fathers, we are at least more decent, and less 
bloody in our habits. 





Notes of a Half-Pay in Search of Health; or, 
Russia, Circassia, and the Crimea, in 1839, 40. 
By Capt. Jesse, unattached. 2 vols. Mad- 
den and Co. 

Tuts work is thrown off in the gay, careless 
tone of the mess-room, and conducts us, through 
Greece, to those parts of the world which are 
indicated on the title-page; the chief portion 
being devoted to a residence at Odessa. Of 
Russia Capt. Jesse gives a very unfavourable 
account; and of Circassia he only speaks from 
hearsay. There is, perhaps, a little flippancy 
in the style and temper of the Notes; but two 
or three extracts will enable our readers to 
judge of their quality for themselves. We will 
introduce them by introducing the author in 
propria persona, as he is pleased to draw his own 
picture: 

“ At sixteen I found myself at the mess- 
table of a regiment in India. My brother ofli- 
cers soon initiated me into their habits; and I 
lost no time in adopting hot tiffins, and imbib- 
ing Hodgson’s pale ale, claret cup, bishop, san- 
garee, and other beverages, which hot winds 
and no end of drill rendered almost excusable. 
If I add to this, snipe-shooting, under a meridian 
sun, in paddy-fields, up to the knees in water,— 
two fevers, the cholera morbus, and a residence 
of some months in a cantonment several feet 
below the level of an adjoining river, where the 
frogs in the barrack-square were constantly 
hopping through the jil-mills into our bed- 
rooms,—I think few of my readers (if [ have the 
luck to have any) will deny that 1 have enume- 
rated causes more than sufficient to send me 
home, six years after, a confirmed dyspeptic. 
For six years more, spent chiefly in the mono- 
tony of country quarters, I suffered torments in 
mind and body, of which an extract from my 
diary cf symptoms will give but a faint idea. 
‘ January 15th, 1838. Last night, horrible 





dreams, and violent starts. In the morning, 





mouth parched, tightness in tiie head, singing 
in the ears, eyes yellow and filmy, pains in the 
back, pulse 50, no appetite; took fifteen drops 
of the muriated tincture of steel to create one, 
without effect ; nerves and spirits gone !!!’” 

He had better have stuck to Hodgson’s pale 
ale, which all our Indian friends depict as the 
true elixir vite in that exhausting clime ; and 
which, we may whisper en passant, is a very 
pleasant and stomachic tipple in our own native 
air, and particularly when we happen to have 
any summer. But to return to our Captain, 
and behold him in quarantine in the Lazaret at 
Odessa. 

‘‘ The room at last became so offensive, that 
I was obliged to leave before the ceremony was 
over. The chief official of this den was a cap- 
tain in the navy, rather a notorious character, 
and affected to be descended from his namesake, 
the great Potemkin. His celebrity, I under- 
stood, was owing to his having given underhand 
information against some of his brother officers 
concerned in a disturbance at Sevastopol, which 
place, if report be true, he is not likely to re- 
visit in a hurry. His peculations, also, were 
said to be pretty extensive. The crew per- 
formed their spoglia at the Health Office, and 
were stripped altogether! The passengers, re- 
served for a later exhibition, were ordered off 
to the Lazaret, on the summit of the hill, pre- 
ceded by an old pensioner, with a piratical 
flag; the rear being closed by another with a 
similar one. The room in which the male por- 
tion of the party performed was damp, and 
furnished only with a table and a few wooden 
benches. I was one of the last called ; and, on 
entering the apartment, found, to my great sur- 
prise, not only the doctor, but the director of 
the establishment, his clerk, and several sol- 
diers. I ventured to object to this public dis- 
play of my person, but was informed that such 
was the regulation, and the director (the only 
person who could speak any language but Rus- 
sian) being a Greek, and of the lower empire, 
I knew there was no hope. I therefore sub- 
mitted; and having delivered over my watch, 
money, pencil-case, and every other article 
about me, had the satisfaction of seeing them 
(with the exception of the former) placed ina 
solution of chloride of lime. 1 then peeled, and 
awaited the son of Galen’s decision. His order 
first to elevate one arm, and then the other, led 
me to suppose the good man was going to put 
me through the ‘ extension motions;’ but I 
found it was ouly to observe whether I had that 
infallible indication of plague, swellings under 
the arms. During the whole of this time, my 
feet were kept cool and comfortable in a pool 
of the solution, which had fallen from the table. 
Having passed muster, the few articles of cloth- 
ing I had received from the town were hurried 
on, and as it rained in torrents, I remained in 
the adjoining room. My meditations on the 
ceremony I had just passed through were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a naked Tartar, of 
hideous aspect; his deformed person was 
covered with burns and scars, and his whole 
appearance more like Quasimodo’s, than any 
being, real or imaginary, I ever heard or read 
of. Ll immediately recognised him as one of 
the passengers I had observed hunting on the 
deck; and this circumstance, coupled with the 
certainty of his being accompanied by forty 
Tartars, Jews, and Russians, all, more or less, 
as hideous and dirty as himself, gave me the 
wings of Mercury; and, in spite of the storm 
which raged without, and my thin slippers, I 
met it unconcerned as Lear. Before doing so, 
I had time to observe that even this uncivilised 
being had a greater sense of modesty than the 
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official persons who conducted the spoglia ; 
for, finding some one in the room when he en- 
tered, he rushed into a corner, and huddled 
himself up in it, evidently distressed at his situ- 
ation. The rooms first assigned to us were 
similar to those I had left ; and the director in- 
formed me, that the other passengers being Rus- 
sian subjects, and employés of the government, 
they mustof course have the first choice. Seeing, 
therefore, there was no hope of accommodation 
from him, and learning that a lady who had six 
rooms only occupied four, I made a fight for 
the other two, and obtained them at the rate of 
fifty-four roubles for the fortnight. ‘The quar- 
ters we were now in formed a part of the house 
which Lord Durham occupied when on his way 
to St. Petersburgh; they looked on a dead wall 
six feet from the windows, which were covered 
by a strong iron-wire net-work, and the outer 
walls had doors at intervals which corresponded 
with those of each apartment. Through the 
gratings of these doors we gave our orders for 
dinner to the traiteur, or conversed with those 
persons who came toseeus. We werecompletely 
imprisoned in our rooms on this side, as we could 
notevencross the space betweenour windowsand 
the walls. [n the front of the house was a small 
court, enclosedon each side by another high wall, 
having a double row of open palisadesin front, so 
that we were equally close prisoners here. ‘The 
court was ornamented by a few acacias, under 
which we used to sit of an evening, watching the 
vessels, many of them English, either entering 
or leaving the harbour, and thus beguile a few 
hours of these weary days. From here we also 
saw the new arrivals enter this purgatory. Our 
annoyances were not a few; the first being a 
delay in receiving our luggage. By the regu- 
lations of the establishment, our trunks should 
have been returned in twenty-hours, but sixty- 
three elapsed before we received a single arti- 
cle. This was explained by their having fumi- 
gated all the other baggage before ours. Even 
the servants had received theirs; and I refer- 
red to Marshal Marmont’s work, and admired 
with him, the good, just, and equal manner in 
which the executive of this establishment was 
carried on. Remonstrance was impossible—for 
we saw no one but our guards, two good- 
natured, stupid fellows, covered with orders, 
who only understood Russ, and who did nothing 
but bring in our dinners, light the somovar, 
drink as much votka as they could get, and 
keep us locked up. But our principal misery 
was the impossibility of getting rest, for bugs 
infested the furniture. I went from the bed- 
stead to each article—sofa, tables, and chairs 
in succession, until I reached the floor; but 
they swarmed every where, and each night 
‘did murder sleep.’ I caught one hundred 
and eighty during my stay, all of them evi- 
dently in good case; and I had again to refer to 
Marshal Marmont’s work, and admire with him 
the extreme cleanliness of the establishment. 
The house for fumigating the luggage was a 
short distance from us. The room in which 
this takes place is large enough to contain a 
portion of each person’s; but the system was 
bad, the number of men employed insufficient, 
and a want of activity was evinced in the late 
hours that were kept—for no one was stirring 
before 10 o’clock; when the director was seen 
—a rare occurrence—he appeared to flit by us 
like a jack-o’-lantern. The men employed in 
the fumigation- department were dressed in 
suits of coarse leather, and gloves of the same. 
Their dexterity in opening trunks and finding 
out secret drawers was quite amusing. The 
Bramah locks opened as if by magic; and Mr. 
Chubb would here have lost his premium. 


Such was the severity of the search, and the ex- 
tent to which it was carried, that hair in rings, 
brooches, and lockets, was taken out, and the 
lining of dressing-cases, as well as the carriage- 
cushions, rippedopen. Every article of metal, 
as well as silk, that was submitted to the action 
of the chloride was injured, and several of my 
antique lamps in terra cotta were broken. The 
traiteur, an old Italian, was the only decent 
fellow about the place, and supplied us with 
linen and bedding—for the rooms were entirely 
without either: his wines were very fair, and 
charges moderate. The revenues of the esta- 
blishment must be great, for even the situa- 
tion of restaurateur is farmed ; and besides the 
charge for the rooms, there was one rouble a 
day to pay for the guardiani. Six months’ rent, 
at the rate we paid for our two rooms, would 
have built the house. The day of our release, 
the fourteenth of our imprisonment, at length 
arrived; and, after cutting a few capers, and 
striking ourselves under the arms, to assure the 
doctor we were ‘ sound wind and limb,’ he 
took his leave. A Lutheran priest then made 
his appearance, and made us take an oath that 
we had concealed nothing; the Bible and cross 
were placed within a grille of iron wire, and 
this at the moment we had been declared fit to 
be let loose upon society. I never saw a door 
open with such satisfaction as ours. Quaran- 
tine, a disagreeable thing at all times, was ren- 
dered perfectly disgusting by the manner in 
which the spoglia was conducted, the vermin, 
and the disobliging conduct of the director, 
who was a regular ‘ vaurien.’ Count Woron- 
zoff was absent, and the disorder which reigned 
every where was in some measure accounted 
for.’’ * 

We have noticed that the writer has seldom 
any thing civil to say of Russia and the Rus- 
sians: his descriptions and opinions are, in- 
deed, most pointedly opposed to those enounced 
by Mr. Murchison, who during his recent geo- 
logical tour received every where the most 
marked attention and hospitality; not so our 
Captain, who says: 

“Tt took us scarcely a fortnight to discover 
that we had been completely deceived by the 
description our Russian acquaintances at Rome 
had given us of Odessa; and I found that the 
only object or reason any one could possibly 
have in coming to it, would be either on busi- 
ness, in his road to Moscow, or as a point from 








* “On his return, I went over the establishment with 
Lord F. The head of the department, Prince G., ac- 
companied us, and every thing having been thoroughly 
put in order for the Count’s inspection, it had quite a 
different aspect. Before I left Odessa, there was some 
talk about changing the system of quarantine; aud Dr. 
Bulard, famous for his experiments on plague, was en- 
gaged by the Russian government to direct the pro- 
posed measures. The disinfecting agent employed by 
this gentleman is heat. His long experience in the 
hospitals of Cairo, Alexandria, Smyrna, and Constanti- 
nople, gives great weight to his opinions; and should 
the result of the inquiries and investigations he is about 
to establish be equal to his expectations, commerce will 
be greatly benefited by it. His great object, however, 
is to induce the Russian government to call the atten- 
tion of every country in Europe to the subject; and by 
forming a committee of medical men from cach, and 
giving them every means of arriving at some definite 
conclusion on the point, by instituting a series of ex- 
periments in some places where the plague is prevalent, 
to render a lasting benetit to the human race. ‘Che in- 
defatigable zeal displayed by Dr. Bulard, and the de- 
voted manner in which he perilled his life to attain a 
knowledge of his subject, by inoculating himself with 
the plague virus, and actuaily living with and nursing 
the sufferers in the hospitals, entitle him to the highest 
rank amongst the philanthropists of this or any other 
age. Butin Russia, intrigue is so rife amongst those 
who have the power to further his noble purpose, that it 
is much to be feared he will not be able to overcome 





the obstructions which have already been thrown in 
his way.” 





which to make an excursion to the Crimea; I 
prepared therefore for this journey, and com.- 
menced my experience in the vexatious pro- 
ceedings of a Russian public office, in the diffi- 
culty of procuring a passport. The formalities 
were so great, that about a score of signatures 
were necessary. The circumstance of being a 
British officer, which my Russian friends had 
led me to suppose would smooth every obstacle, 
rendered me an object of suspicion, and not un- 
frequently of aversion, to the Jacks in office: it 
took me three days to obtain this document, 
though I[ paid pretty well for it. I saw enough 
on this occasion to warn me never to expect 
civility, attention, or good-nature from the offi- 
cials of government, unless I was under the im- 
mediate protection of some person of high rank 
or influence, or could pay enormously. Being 
wholly unconnected with Russians, officially, 
commercially, or in any other way, I found that 
mere letters of intrcduction were of little use, 
and my profession carried no influence with it, 
excepting with the poor mujiks. The English 
gentleman, ‘a chin’ unknown in this country, 
except to a few persons educated in England, or 
by Englishmen, had no value, and elicited none 
of that consideration which it generally meets 
with in other parts of the Continent. This 
would not have surprised me, had I not been 
made to believe by Russians, that an English- 
man would always be treated with peculiar 
attention in Russia; but I never found the 
same reciprocity of feeling that exists between 
us, our Gallic neighbours, and other foreigners. 
To return to my passport; on my arrival at the 
barrier, on the quay of the Pratique Port, the 
morning of my departure, I had the pleasure of 
finding that the twenty signatures | had pro- 
cured with so much pains, were insufficient, and 
I was obliged to return to the chancellerie of the 
military governor for more. ‘This rather sur- 
prised me, having shewn it to a noble acquaint- 
ance, who assured me it was all right; but no- 
bles in Russia require no passport—thence the 
error. Frenchmen are particularly obnoxious, 
especially if they have no commercial object in 
view, or cannot give very good reasons for vi- 
siting Russia. I knew one who arrived at 
Odessa during my stay, that was obliged to get 
a merchant to give security, before he was al- 
lowed to proceed into the interior, because the 
object of his travelling in Russia, as stated in 
his passport, was, that he was journeying for 
his ‘agrément.’ Returning to the Port, the 
‘ Imperial fishing-rod,’ as Mr. Murray calls it, 
in the Hand- Book, was raised ; and jumping on 
board Peter the Great, we left our moorings 
under a shower of oaths from the captain, an 
Englishman, whose patience was sufficiently 
put to the test by just then discovering that one 
of the governor’s employés who was going, was 
not yet on board, and that he would conse- 
quently have to lay to. The gentleman, how- 
ever, soon made his appearance on a drosky, 
driving at a most furious pace, his grey military 
cloak blown out behind him, like a balloon, and 
he arrived in clouds of dust.” 

When finally leaving Odessa, the traveller's 
troubles were still greater; but we must defer 
the conclusion till next Saturday. 
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Newstoke Priors. By Julia Rattray Wadding- 
ton, author of “ Misrepresentation,”’ &c. &c. 
8 vols. London, 1842. RK. Bentley. 
Newstoke Priors attords farther evidence that 
close and minute observation, and facility of 
relation, rather than the creative faculty, ima- 
gination, characterise the authoress of Misre- 
presentation, &c. &c. Hence unexaggerated 
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description of persons and places, character 
and scenery, which, in addition to a pleasant 
conversation-style of writing, constitutes the 
merits of her present work,—a tale of real life, 
with no higher aim than the amusement of the 
passing hour. This aim has been well directed, 
and the end fully gained. We subjoin a sketch 
which will recall similar scenes to the memo- 
ries of most of its readers; for who has not 
met with a Mrs. Revely, a would-be prescient 
mamma, with precocious children ? 

“ Arrived at Conyngsby Park, they were in- 
formed that the mistress of the mansion was 
at home; and on being ushered into the draw- 
ing-room, they found her seated at a table on 
which was placed a phrenological head; but 
whether she had been studying that acquire- 
ment, or whether she was writing or working, 
was uncertain; the necessary implements for 
all being before her. On a stool at her feet 
sat a little girl, with a piece of carpet-work in 
her hand; at a short distance, another was em- 
ployed amusing herself with colouring prints ; 
and, on the ground, a boy of about four years 
old was engaged with one of those white wooden 
dogs, whose squeaking so enchants the child- 


ish ear, and so distresses irritable nerves. | 


Blanche’s reception was not untinctured by 
embarrassment. Mrs. Revely had called upon 
Miss Vavasour, but she was notathome. They 
were, therefore, still personally unacquainted. 
Edward forgot to introduce his cousin; and as 
Mrs. Revely’s manner was shy and awkward, 
to a degree not often to be met with, even in 
the lady ofa country squire, she did not remedy 
the oversight. After bestowing upon Miss 
Vavasour much such a salutation as she might 
have given a well-dressed female swindler, or 
any other doubtful character, she stared at 


Godfrey, then shaking Edward warmly by the | 


hand, dropped once more upon the sofa, and 
addressing herself exclusively to Mr. Vavasour, 
commenced a series of inquiries respecting his 
father, and one or two mutual acquaintances 
residing in the village which clustered around 
Newstoke Priors. Blanche beckoned one of 
the little girls towards her, whilst Godfrey 
offered a similar invitation to the little boy. 
Both were unavailing. Blanche’s protégée 
only hung her head closer to her drawing- 
paper, whilst Master Charles, whom Godfrey 
had ventured to touch with the point of his 
riding-switch, gave a sort of shriek, and mak- 
ing the best of his way towards his mother, hid 
his face upon her Jap. Instantly checking a 
very prosy history she was giving Edward, 
Mrs. Revely directed all her attention to the 
child; soothing and petting him as though 
some serious injury had been inflicted or in- 
tended. ‘ Your little boy is shy,’ said Edward, 
after a short time. ‘ Dear, do you think Charlie 
shy? All my children are usually remarked 
for their good, easy manners. I always make 
companions of them. Look up, Charlie dear, 
look up.’ ‘ Perhaps he is unaccustomed to 
strangers?’ ‘ What’s the matter, my own 
Charlie!’ whispered Mrs. Revely. Instead of 
answering, Charlie moved to his sister’s side, 
and began muttering to her. ‘ What is it, 
Elizabeth ?’ asked Mrs. Revely. Elizabeth 
laughed; and, in her turn, whispered to her 
sister; who, with an air of great amusement, 
almost screamed: ‘Mamma, Charlie says he 
does'nt like that gentleman, because he smells 
so odd.’ ‘My dear Amelia!’ expostulated 
Mrs. Revely: while Godfrey absolutely blushed. 
‘Yes, mamma,’ cried Charlie, ‘he does indeed 
—he smells like my thick shoes.’ ‘Oh, the 
blacking! The blacking on your boots, I sup- 
pose,’ said Mrs. Revely. ‘They really do use 








such deleterious ingredients in the composition 
of every article now!’ ‘Mamma,’ asked the 
eldest girl, ‘what’s blacking made of?’ ‘Black- 
ing is composed of various substances; but as 
it is often patent—for, you are aware, there are 
many different sorts of blacking—are you not, 
Amelia?’ Amelia was not aware of this pecu- 
liarity concerning blacking ; but she saw that 
non-acquaintance with the fact implied igno- 
rance ; so she answered boldly, ‘ Yes.’ Where- 
upon, her mother recommenced her lecture ; 
and after descanting for at least ten minutes 
on the subject, left it very nearly where she 
began; for, as she truly enough remarked, 
patent compositions are usually kept secret. 
And, beyond a supposition that lampblack was 
one of the ingredients employed in making 
blacking, Mrs. Revely had not even a suspicion 
on this interesting subject. But she looked 
very wise while she was speaking, and the two 
girls looked equally sapient while listening. 
Mrs. Revely, therefore, fancied she had consi- 
derably enlarged their infant capacities, and 
that their young ideas had shot up amazingly 
in consequence of the discussion. She thought, 
likewise, that it was very delightfui to be the 
mother of a child endued with so inquiring a 
mind as her Amelia. Then, glancing from 
this interesting young lady to the bust which 
stood before her, she asked Godfrev if he were 
a phrenologist. Two motives urged this ques- 
tion—the one, civility; the other, parental 
vanity. Her children had all of them very 
remarkably constructed heads; so, at least, 
Mrs. Revely had been informed, as, I believe, 
is frequently the case; there being no vehicle 
for flattery more common or easy than phren- 
ology, when people have their own or their 
children’s heads inspected; whence, perhaps, 
its popularity. ‘No,’ Godfrey answered with 
a smile, which had in it a shadow of contempt. 
‘ Those sort of studies have hardly come in my 
way. My sister, however, understands some- 
thing of phrenology.’ Mrs. Revely turned 
towards Blanche. ‘It is a most interesting 
study, and highly beneficial in the formation of 
character.’ ‘I have found the study of phren- 
ology interesting,’ Blanche answered; ‘ but, 
beyond amusement, I cannot boast of any ad- 
vantage I have derived from following it.’ ‘You 
surprise me! But, perhaps, you have no 
younger sisters, whose dispositions you are 
anxious to correct.’ ‘No; I have not the 
happiness of having a sister; I am an only 
daughter.’ ‘ Mamma,’ said Elizabeth, eagerly; 
‘what did Mr. Silver say about my head? 
Didn’t he say I’ve got a better conscience than 
Amelia?’ ‘No, Elizabeth, he didn’t,’ cried 
Amelia. ‘ He did, I say.’ ‘He didn’t. Mam- 
ma!:mamma! who has the best conscience, 
Elizabeth or me?’ ‘I think, my dear Amelia, 
Mr. Silver certainly did say that the organ of 
conscientiousness in Elizabeth’s head was bet- 
ter developed than in yours. But she is older, 
you know — two years older; and if you are 
careful, and take pains—’ ‘ Besides,’ inter- 
rupted Amelia, ‘ I’ve got a better supercilious- 
ness than Lizzy.’ ‘Superciliousness, Amelia!’ 
said the mother gravely; ‘there is no such 
organ. What can you possibly mean?’ *Mam- 
ma,’ replied the child, in some confusion, ‘ I 
mean—I mean, that bump which is near the 
middle of the forehead; not quite in the mid- 
dle, but near it.’ ‘ Comparison, perhaps?’ 
‘Yes, comparison. Mr. Silver said I had a 
great deal more comparison than Lizzy.’ ‘That 
appears a singular projection,’ observed Ed- 
ward, pointing to Amelia’s temples, where a 
very considerable enlargement was obvious, 
‘Yes,’ replied her mother, with a little hesita- 


tion; ‘Amelia has those organs well developed.’ 
‘What are they?’ As Mrs. Revely did not 
answer, Blanche replied. ‘The organs of gus- 
tativeness are supposed to lie there.’ ‘What 
is their office?’ ‘They regulate our taste re- 
garding food.’ ‘ Ah, prove our claim to epi- 
curism,’ Edward added. ‘ Blanche, is that the 
case?’ asked Godfrey. ‘I believe phrenolo- 
gists, that is to say, some of them, place the 
organs of gustativeness in that region; but it 
is a point on which they are not unanimous. 
Mr. Combe—’ At this moment the luncheon- 
bell was heard, and seldom did summons to the 
eating-table prove more welcome.” 





A Treatise on Falconry. In Two Parts. By J. 
C. Belany. 8vo, pp. 283. Berwick-upon- 
Tweed: printed for the Author. London, 
R. Ackermann. 

THERE is no country in the world that can at 

all vie in the variety and interest of its field- 

sports with old England. The free spirit of 
the early Saxons seems to have found a con- 
genial element in the chase. Neither the con- 
fiscations of the Norman conquerors, nor the 
rigid feudal system which they introduced, 
were regarded as greater grievances than their 
truly Draconic game-laws. Magna Charta 
would not satisfy our ancestors without the 

Charta de Foresta. But, in truth, Saxon and 

Norman, Tros Tyriusque, appear to have been 

| equally ardent in their love of sport—a love 

which they have transmitted unimpaired to 
their more calculating posterity. A fox-chase 

in the neighbourhood will any day empty a 

whole village in England; and in summer every 

stream from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s may 
be seen covered with the devout followers of 
the gentle art. 

When any subject comes home to the feel- 
ings of a nation, it is sure to call forth eloquent 
prose and melodious verse. Of this our sport- 
| ing literature, from Dame Juliana Berners down 
to Nimrod, affords astriking instance. Works 
| may be read only for the information which 
they supply; and a book on any subject of 
field-sports might seem to be sufficiently well 
executed, if it contained only plain rules for 
plain understandings. But while treatises on 
veterinary surgery or political economy will 
be studied merely for their material, we read 
Izaak Walton as we read Jeremy Taylor or Ad- 
dison. We see one who speaks out of the ful- 
ness of his heart—the earnestness that does 
more than half the work of the orator or poet is 
there—goodly visions of green fields and bright 
streams rise before the mind’s eye of the gentle 
reader; and, albeit we never cast line in lake 
or stream, we yet become his disciples—in 
imagination. 

The work at the head of this article is a 
clever attempt to excite public interest in a 
once-fashionable, but now neglected amuse- 
ment. Ifthe account which we have given of 
our national feelings be correct, it is likely to 
be favourably received. We have sufficient 
praise for Mr. Belany without ranking him 
| among the classics of our sporting literature. 
| The treatise is obviously the work of one too 
| enthusiastic to be always judicious, and of one 
moreover who is chargeable with the grievous 
fault, once imputed by Horace Walpole to the 
first Mr. Pitt—that of being a young man. 
When we add, that Mr. Belany has written this 
| work during the brief intervals in which he has 
| been able to shuflle off the coil of a most labo- 
| rious profession—that of a country surgeon— 
we need scarcely say that criticism is disarmed. 

The author has our warmest praise for hav- 
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ing so nobly dared to lead what many will 
no doubt regard as a forlorn hope. It seems 
passing strange indeed, that a pastime once so 
ardently and so universally pursued as falconry, 
in which the brave and the beautiful met on 
equal terms, and which must be confessed to 
have been one of the most picturesque in the 
whole catalogue of field-sports, should now be 
only cultivated by some solitary amateur. Per- 
haps it will be found that along with the decay 
of falconry our other field-sports deteriorated 
greatly in their morale, and that an amusement 
more romantic than exciting was not likely to 
obtain much favour in the eyes of a generation 
of sportsmen, whose ambition it was, to ride 
hard all day, and drink hard all night. 

Our author, however, has certainly been 
happy in obtaining the mollia tempora fandi 
for his pleading in favour of this old pastime. 
When the architecture and needlework of former 
generations have been revived among us—when 
old books and old songs have hosts of admirers 
—and when we have even seen tournaments 
and archery meetings,—why may not this an- 
cient and noble sport be again restored in all 
its beauty and glory? 

Mr. Belany has divided his work into two 
parts. The first contains a defence of falconry, 
with a brief sketch of its history; the second 
is occupied with a description of the different 
kinds of hawks used in this sport, and of the 
proper methods of training and flying the birds. 
The whole is interspersed with many interest- 
ing anecdotes connected with falconry. The 
author has, we believe, cultivated for some 
years this ancient amusement, and is thus en- 
abled in most cases to speak from experience. 
His enthusiasm for every thing connected with 
the sport is quite refreshing in this mechanical 
age; and we are persuaded that it is only his 
zeal for the good old cause which has induced 
him to appear before the public as an author. 
His admiration of the sport is not confined to 
the field. 

“The gentleman,” says he, ‘‘ who keeps 
hawks can never be at a loss for a source of 
agreeable and innocent amusement to pass 
away a dull or leisure hour. He has only to 
step into the mews, or to the green plot, where, 
by day, they are commonly kept, and there the 
sweet and harmonious tinkle of the bells, the 
lofty and intelligent looks, the bold and stately 
bearing, of the noble falcon, can never fail 
to excite pleasure and admiration. The so- 
ciety of the hawks, by every lover of this an- 
cient sport, has always been regarded with 
peculiar interest: nor is this to be wondered 
at, when once the noble nature of these birds 
has been experienced. Our ancestors took 
great pride in having them placed, especially 
on ‘ high times’ or days of festivity, upon their 
blocks on the smooth sward in front of their 
halls, or on each side of their door, that they 
might be seen by their guests, or admired 
through the windows. This was a true old 
English fashion, and must have had a beautiful 
appearance in front of some of their stately 
buildings. Living at hack, their society is still 
more amusing: their lively appearance, soaring 
around the house, perching about the doors 
or windows, following their master over his 
grounds, now skimming over his head, now 
alighting upon his fist, &c. render them ex- 
tremely pleasing. It has already been ob- 
served, that, in former times, they were often 
made the travelling companions of both ladies 
and gentlemen, and as such they became both 
faithful and affectionate ones.” 

The following account of a favourite hawk 
will, we are sure, be interesting to our readers, 


| held her basking in the smiles and graces of a 








“ T myself have had hawks which exhibited 
as strong signs of attachment to me as ever a 
dog did to its master. One falcon, in parti- 
cular, which travelled with me upwards of two 
thousand miles, became so very fond of my 
company, that she would scarcely sit at rest 
but in my presence. A delicate state of health 
having induced me to seek the benefits of a 
change of air and scenery in an excursion 
through a few of the different counties in the 
South of England, I, instead of taking with me 
the usual companion of the wanderer—a dog— 
took my falcon upon my fist. A gentleman 
joined at London for the tour. To recount half 
the instances illustrative of the truth of this ar- 
gument with which this adventure was fraught, 
oer which might seem entertaining to those in- 
terested in the character of this genus of birds, 
would doubtless appear foreign to the present 
subject, and would require a volume for them- 
selves. A few brief observations, however, to 
readers in general may not prove unaccept- 
able. The falcon approved herself not only an 
affectionate and faithful, but 2 most enchant- 
ing companion. She had not only such influ- 
ence as to procure us free access to many of 
the preserves of the knights and squires that 
lay on our route, where, amongst partridges 
and pheasants, she astonished their proprietors, 
but also the power of acting as a magical pass- 
port to the smiles and graces of their fair fami- 
lies—thus affording us opportunities of experi- 
encing the hospitality of their rural mansions. 
She was a general favourite wherever we went, 
not less with the ladies than with the gentle- 
men; and at every inn or village in which, for 
a few days, we beat up quarters, she seldom 
failed to gain for us 

‘ Passing favours and most matchless friends.’ 
The enjoyments she afforded us were often 
as diversified as the landscapes we travelled 
through; and the strange contrasts of charac- 
ter which she had the virtue of bringing around 
her never failed to yield new interest and amuse- 
ment to her fellow-travellers. At one time we 
beheld her surrounded by ‘high aristocrats and 
ladies fair ;’ at another encompassed by a re- 
giment of ragamuffin boys and girls, who often 
did us the uncalled-for honour to escort us 
through the streets and villages as we passed 
along, despite many modest and heartfelt ex- 
pressions from my friend, declining all such 
proofs of public esteem, which he declared to 
be quite unmerited on our part, and due only 
to a band of blind fiddlers. One day we be- 


fine lady, the next outdone by the overwhelm- 
ing encomiums of a drunken landlord. During 
the whole of our travels, whether by steam- 
boats, stage-coaches, post-chaises, gigs, omni- 
buses, vans, on foot or on horseback, she sat | 
upon my hand; and wherever we stayed, whe- 
ther in public or private house, her perch, un- 
der night, was in my bedroom; and during the 
day, except when out of doors upon a block, 
always in the same apartment with her compa- 
nions. Thus accustomed to be in my company, 
her attachment became so strong, that she ap- 
peared always restless and dissatisfied when 
not beside me; or, as a lady once observed, 
‘she never seemed pleased but in the pre- 
sence of her lord.’ After an excursion of 
from four to five months’ duration, we re- 
turned to London, where she died shortly 
afterwards; but not before she had delighted 
many of her metropolitan admirers by a few | 
beautiful flights at pigeons. Her death was} 
caused by too close confinement in the city, 
having brought on a disease of the stomach. 
Being in private lodgings, where none but the 








servants of the family and my own friends 
were in the habit of entering, she became so 
‘perfectly at home’ that she would sometimes 
walk out of one room into another in search of 
me; would follow me from one apartment to 
another, and come from the most distant part 
of the house, even in the dark, or with the 
hood on, when I chose to call her. This she 
had done often in the presence of my friends. 
If I happened to sleep past my usual rising- 
hour, she would leave her block, which stood 
in a corner of the room, fly into the bed, and 
take me gently by the ear; or if I happened to 
be absent for any length of time, or had been 
late in coming in at night, she being accus- 
tomed to see me much at home, and likewise 
to be regularly spoken to and stroked gently 
on the breast before I retired to rest, would 
come off her block, wander round the room, 
and finding the door shut, take a place close 
by the threshold, and there wait patiently until 
my return. Nor could the inmates induce her 
to return to the block. As soon, however, as 
I entered, she would fly to my arm, get upon 
my shoulder, rub her beak against my cheek, 
shewing every token of welcome and gladness 
at my return. I'or about a week previous to 
her death she refused to take any food; and 
for the last three or four nights she had regu- 
larly left her block and wandered in the dark 
to my bedside, but not being able to get upon 
it, had crept as close to the head of it, or to 
where she had heard me breathing, as she 
could get, and there remained almost motion- 
less until I arose. During the last night she 
had come to the bedside in the same manner ; 
and in the morning, on looking over, | saw 
her broad wing stretched upon the floor, cold 
and stiff:— 

‘Saw the bold fa/con stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again.’ 
She had come to my bedside, either under the 
vain hope of finding relief from me, or through 
a desire to be near me to the last. In honour 
of the bird, and as a proof that the heroic or 
romantic spirit of the ladies of old has not be- 
come extinct in this country, it may here be 
mentioned, that a handsome set of hawk-har- 
ness, the gift of two of her fair admirers, was 
on its way to be presented to her on the day 
she died. It consisted of a pair of silver bells ; 
a splendidly decorated hood, lined with white 
satin; a silken plaited leash, with the bird's 
name, ‘Sappho,’ wrought in needlework upon 
it; and a finely turned block, with her name 
also inscribed upon it.” 

Mr. Belany, in the true vein of chivalry, is 
strongly prejudiced in favour of hawking, from 
its being a ladies’ amusement, and he recom~- 
mends it with much earnestness to the fair 
ones of our age. Indeed, we regard his argu- 
ments on this subject as very convincing. No 
one can doubt that the tendency of the fair sex 
in the present day is to over-delicacy of mind 
and body. Admire who will those daughters 
of Eve who bury their natural taste and cha- 
racter under a mass of accomplishments and 
artificial graces—who fear lest the winds of 
summer should visit them too roughly, and 
who, for tenderness and delicateness, dare not 
set foot on the earth ;—for ourselves, we sus- 
pect the refinement that does not shine through 


the medium of sound practical sense—we love 


the vigour and the bloom of robust health—and 
we have no great passion for the beauty of 
form or of soul that is not fitted for the ordi- 
nary wear and tear of human life. In our 


opinion Mr. Belany would be a public bene- 
factor, if he could only persuade the ladies to 
go a-hawking. 
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Mr. Belany has our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of his work. Whether falconry be revived 
or not in the present day, his book must pos- 
sess no small attractions for those who love to 
allow their imaginations to revel amidst the 
scenery and manners of the past. We our- 
selves owe to it many pleasant visions of the 
olden time. We have beheld the bright-eyed 
falcon seated on his block, like a throned king, 
and surrounded by beauteous dames and heroic 
knights. We have seen it flying about the 
castle’s walls, perching on the lady’s bower, 
skimming along amidst waving banners and 


veiled nuns, and sitting on the wrist of the 
bride as she stood by the altar. We have fol- 
lowed a gay company from a noble dwelling, 
through tall ancestral trees, into the open 
field,—listened to their merry jests and cour- 
teous compliments,— witnessed their looks of 
eager interest as the hawks pursued their game, 
—and returned with them, after a day of joyous 
sport, to the banquet and the revelry. We have 
gone a-hawking with the bold warriors of Cressy 
and Poictiers amidst the sunny fields and vine- 
yards of France, and with the maiden queen, 
mounted on her milk-white palfrey, and sur- 
rounded by the Leicesters, the Essexes, the 
Sydneys, and the Raleighs. To have suggested 
to us such thoughts as these, though often but 
remotely, forms, in our opinion, no small part 
of the merit of the Treatise on Falconry. The 
work might, no doubt, have been better; but 
on the whole, taking it as we find it, we regard 
it as an interesting addition to our sporting 
literature. 





A Bluc-coat Boy's Recollections of Hertford School. 
By George Wickham. Pp. 235. Harvey 
and Darton. 

Ir is an excellent sign of the mature man, that 

he entertains grateful recollections of the place 

where he received his education, and the early 
associations connected with his instructors, and 
fellow-pupils, and playmates. Mr. Wickham 
has shewn an honourable feeling in this re- 
spect; and though we have had several works | 
on the London head-quarters of this valuable 
scholastic institution, we are indebted to him 
for the first account of its youthful branch at 

Hertford. The book is very useful for all who 

seek or hope to have children elected into the | 

Blue-coat ranks, but, from its character, offers | 

little which it would suit the Literary Gazette | 

to extract. We will, however, copy one para- | 
graph, as a specimen of the author, and for the | 
sake of expressing a hope and belief that such | 
things would not be tolerated in the present | 
day. 

“The grammar-school is approached through 

a portion of the garden belonging to its mas- 

ter. As you enter to the right, facing the pri- 

vate entrance of Mr. Franklin, is situated his 
desk, so large in proportion that one would 
have imagined it formed a state-chair for our 
eighth Harry ; directly facing is the first form, 
consisting of three parts of a square, formed of 
wooden desks, with iron supporters; and in| 
the centre, at a small, isolated desk, sit the | 
inspector and his deputy, whose duty it is to | 
see that the boys are attentive to their lessons, | 
but at the same time not to neglect their own ; | 
for if they make any mistake in the lesson, the | 
next boy immediately takes their place. There | 
are two classes placed on each side of the 
school beyond the first, but in every respect | 
similar. On the further side of Mr. Frank- | 
lin’s desk, and parallel to the entrance-door, | 
is one leading out into his garden. The only | 








books in use during the mastership of Mr. 
Franklin, were, Murray’s Abridgment of the 
English Grammar, the Latin Grammar and 
Accidence, with the addition of the Church 
Catechism, the Psalms of David, and Cross- 
man’s Introduction. These, however, have 
long since yielded to books of a higher grade; 
and the scholars sent from Hertford to London 
take their places in the upper classes. Under 
Mr. Franklin was an usher of the name of 
Lodge, famed for seizing the boys under the 
chin, and there indenting his nails, causing the 
sufferers to shriek with pain: as he was al- 
lowed no cane, he substituted his nails as an 
instrument of punishment. I think it un- 
doubtedly a filthy habit for persons to devour 
their own finger-nails; but how much suffer- 
ing I should have been saved, had Mr. Lodge 
contracted this habit! but as the hideous birds 
of prey owe to their talons the food that sus- 
tains them, so did Mr. Lodge derive pleasure 
from this unmanly system of torture. When 
not engaged in hearing a class, his sharp pen- 
knife was pruning and rendering strong, by 
constant cutting and attention, his odious fin- 
ger-ends. It afforded us much amusement of 
a holyday, to steal along the shrubbery leading 
to the school, and while he was engaged in 
hearing the unfortunates doomed to extra les- 
sons, endeavour to irritate him by thrusting 
our heads in at the door, and, calling aloud his 
Christian name, salute him as follows: ‘ Jere- 
miah, blow the fire, puff, puff, puff!’ and then 
slamming the door, scamper away as fast as 
our legs could carry us. One unfortunate day, 
when my star was not in the ascendant, I had 
the misfortune to have on a pair of shoes much 
too large, and having joined a party in this 
hazardous fun, I was placed as leader of the 
rebels, and hastened to beard the lion in his 
very den, bellowing out, with voice exalted to 
the highest pitch, the before-mentioned terms 
of abuse. Having transacted this part of the 
business much to my own satisfaction, 1 turned 
to run, and make good my retreat; but, alas! 
wretched me! I had not moved six paces when 
my unfortunate shoe parted companionship with 
my yellow stocking: I was seized with avidity 
by the enraged usher, and conveyed in triumph 
a prisoner of war. Then it was I tasted his 
mode of torture in perfection. Elevating my 
head with his nails firmly fixed in the fleshy 
part under the chin, he dealt me with his heavy 
hand such boxes on the ear, as I had never had 
the felicity of before appreciating, and never 
shall be ambitious to partake of again. I was 
then ordered to sit down with the other boys, 
and digest a good portion of the Latin syntax, 
beginning with that fundamental rule, Verbum 
personale concordat. ‘This the reader may sup- 
pose sufficient punishment for my crime; but 
on the following morning I was taken before 
Mr. Franklin, and severely dealt with.” 





Conchologia Systematica ; or, Complete System of 
Conchology. By Lovell Reeve, F.Z.S., A.L.S., 
&e. Vol. I. 4to. Longman and Co. 

AmonG the most laborious and successful la- 

bourers in this branch of science, the public 

has to congratulate itself on the possession of 

Mr. Reeve. His present work, of which the 

moiety is before us, is an honourable proof of 

his devotedness and ability. Besides what he 
has formerly done in connexion with Mr. Sow- 
erby (a name which indicates a family of our 
greatest naturalists), he has now classed his 
subjects, and completed his task, with an abun- 
dance of original matter. We have here the 


than 130 plates of shells; and the forthcoming 

volume will, we presume, do equal justice to 

the Univalve Mollusks. By this means we shall 

have all that the author aspired to accomplish, 

viz. an arrangement of the Lepades and Con- 

chiferous Mollusca in conformity with our pre- 

sent knowledge of their organisation and habits, 

The genera thus illustrated, a descriptive cata- 

logue of species would do all that remained to 

be done with the subject. But how much has 

been achieved within a short space of time in 

this branch of natural history! It was truly 
stated at a meeting of the Zoological Society 

in autumn, that before the date of Adanson 
and Linnus, few of these remarkable animals 
were known. Since then our intercourse with 
foreign parts, and close study at home, have 
made us acquainted with a multitude of them 
in their native conditions; and investigating 
their distinctive characters and anatomical 
structure, Brugiére, Lamarck, Cuvier, De 
Blainville, Deshayes, and Gray, have travelled 
deeply into their examination, nomenclature, 
and classification, upon a new and improved 
system, independent of their mere external 
marks. According to Mr. Reeve’s still more 
improved scheme, “ the Lepades and Mollusca 
are to be considered as separate and distinct 
sub-kingdoms. The Lepades are divided into 
two orders, according to the established me- 
thod—the sessile and pedunculated; and the 
Mollusca into five classes, upon the modifica- 
tions of the organ of locomotion. The first 
class is divided, in imitation of Lamarck, ac- 
cording to the number and position of the ad- 
ductor muscles, as indicated by the cicatrices 
or points of attachment on the internal surface 
of the shell. The second class includes but 
few species, and is distributed at once into fa- 
milies; the animals of this and the former class 
are all conchiferous, having a bivalve shell; the 
valves are connected by a ligament in the first 
class, but not in the second: their general or- 
ganisation, too, is essentially different, The 
third class, which comprehends by far the greater 
part of the Mollusca, is divided into seven or- 
ders, according to the varieties of the structure 
and position of the bronchiw—the system of 
respiration being the most important feature of 
distinction in the organisation of these animals: 
this plan of subdividing them was proposed by 
Cuvier, and has been for the most part followed 
by subsequent naturalists. The animals of this 
class are not all conchiferous; some are naked, 
or entirely destitute of shell, and do not there- 
fore come under the present notice. The fourth 
class contains but few genera; they include a 
singular kind of mollusk, having a small glass- 
like shell, found swimming in myriads on the 
surface of the ocean by means of a small wing- 
like natatory fin. The fifth and last class, which 
contains the Nautili, are divided into two or- 
ders, according to the plan of Lamarck.” 

The following curious extract will serve to 
shew the writer’s style and method :— 

“The Avicula margaryitifera is that mollusk 
so celebrated for the production of the true 
Oriental pear]; the nacre with which it lines 
the interior of its shell exceeds that of all other 
species in lustre and brilliancy: and it is on 
this account that the pearls of this animal are 
so highly esteemed for their purity and beauty. 
Pearls are small nacreous balls that become 
formed and hardened within the body of the 
animal; they are found deposited in the most 
fleshy parts—particularly within and around 
the adductor muscle—and are said to be octa- 
sioned by the overcharge of those glands whose 
function it is to secrete the nacreous fluid des- 





Lepades and Bivalve Mollusks, with no fewer 


tined for the internal lining of the shell. When 
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the animal is thus diseased. this beautifully iri- 
descent fluid is very irregularly discharged, be- 
ing also deposited upon the inner surface of the 
shell in little heaps of hemispherical excres- 
cences: these are often detached, and form 
articles of commerce as pearls of inferior value 
—the former being considered more precious 
both on account of their rotundity of form, and 
the clearness and beauty of their complexion. 
The disease to which we are indebted for these 
valuable gems is very much increased by the 
introduction of a piece of stick or any sharp 
instrument within the shell—particularly if 
thrust into the animal in the fleshy parts of the 
mantle, or between the lobes. In fact, many 
of the proprietors of the Indian pearl-fisheries 
preserve the Avicula margaritifera alive: they 
are said to keep large vivaria of them for the 
sole purpose of producing an inward accumula- 
tion of pearls by this cruel mode of irritation.” 
Mr. Reeve, we observe, differs from Mr. 
Gray in his system of classification, or rather, 
his practice of nomenclature. He says: 
“ In speaking of Gray’s classification, it must 
not be supposed that we can fail to estimate his 
very skilful distribution of the Mollusca; as far 
as we are enabled to judge by his necessarily 
- brief sketch of it in the ‘ Museum Synopsis,’ it 
appears to be based upon a careful observation 
of the animal. We only object to his great ex- 
tension of the nomenelature; we admire hie 
arrangement, while we regret the introduction 
of such a confusing multiplicity of generic names 
—conceiving that it would far more promote 
the interest of science, if the elaborate detail 
of his classification were carried out in the sec- 
tional subdivision of well-known genera, ina 
language with which the world is familiar. The 
love of science is endangered when men of cre- 
dit and ability arrogate to themselves the right 
of disturbing the received nomenclature; no 
new theories should be started, unless called 
for by the appearance of new phenomena. All 
this, however, might be allowed, if his system 
of arrangement were fairly illustrated by the 
great national collection of shells under his 
control: we might then appreciate his altera- 
tions, and be the very first to acknowledge the 
reasonableness and propriety of what now seems 
to come forth in the spirit of innovation. In 
the description and appropriation of what we 
call species, it is different; here every man may 
use his own fancy and discretion: his ingenuity 
of comparison is stretched to the utmost, be- 
cause he cannot keep pace with the creative 
force that is in operation; new forms are con- 
stantly making their appearance, because there 
is no limit to the creation of kinds; and what 
is aspecies? the operations of Nature are in- 
finite—she does not choose to be defined.” 

The interesting discovery of a limpit de- 
positing an accessory testaceous basal plate to 
facilitate its attachment, of which an account is 
given in the annexed quotation, is made known 
in the first Part of the second volume, which 
has appeared since the foregoing was written. 

“ The following account, which Mr. Cuming 
has furnished us from his note-book, will be 
read with no little interest by conchologists :— 
*On my arrival at the island of Zebu, I found 
on coral reefs, which extend some distance 
from the shore, several shells similar to those 
commonly known as Calypirea equestris lying 
dead amongst the debris. I sought for some 
days over a considerable space for living spe- 
cimens, but in vain: at last curiosity and per- 
severance induced me to look further, when I 
thought of removing a mass of dead coral that 
lay sunk about two feet in the sand just about 


lift it with the help of levers; and, after much 
labour, they raised it sufficiently for me to ob- 
serve a living specimen of the animal I was in 
search of. It was adhering to the under sur- 
face; and upon my attempting to take it off by 
the shell, I was surprised to find that it rested 
upon a strong calcareous plate, of the shape of 
a flat saucer, evidently deposited to facilitate 
its attachment. My anxiety to secure perfect 
this interesting mollusk employed us for more 
than an hour in attempting to cleave the mass 
of coral: I did this to enable me to break off 
that portion of.it to which the animal was ad- 
hering; and, after great fatigue, we accom- 
plished the task before the tide had risen too 
high to prevent our remaining upon the reefs. 
The next day I repeated my search; I caused 
several pieces of coral to be lifted, and some 
few specimens were found under them; but the 
heavy blows that were required to break off the 
portions to which they adhered either split, in 
most cases, the accessory plates, or chipped off 
the edges. On my arrival at the island of 
Bohol, another of the Philippines, I again found 
a number of dead shells of the same mollusk 
upon the reefs, as well as some living speci- 
mens, in the same eoncealed situations as at 
the island of Zebu: here, however, | was for- 
tunate enough to obtain a second species of it. 
Although there were many of the dead shells 
lying on the shore, I found no specimens alive 
but what were adhering in this way to the 
under parts of large masses of coral resting 
immediately on the beds of coral sand. There 
was no hollow space around the shells; they 
were absolutely pressed by the immense weight 
of the coral mass to some depth in the sand; 
and from the dark rusty appearance of the 
coral when lifted up, I am led to conclude that 
they must have been in this extraordinarily 
confined situation for years, which accounts | 
for their having so long escaped the notice 
of travellers. I have placed the animal of 
both species, which I brought home in spirits, 
in the hands of my friend Richard Owen, Esq., 
professor of comparative anatomy at the College 
of Surgeons, for dissection. 

“ ¢ Feb, 20, 1842. Hueu Cumine.’” 
To the execution of his plan, we have only, 
in addition, to offer Mr. Reeve the tribute of 
our hearty approbation; and we look with in- 
terest to the termination of his second volume, 
to conclude so valuable a contribution to sci- 
ence. It will be found particularly so as af- 
fording enlarged means of comparison with the 
products of fossil conchology. 





On Rheumatism in its various Forms ; and on the 
Affections of Internal Organs, more especially 
the Heart and Brain, to which it gives rise. 
By R. Macleod, M.D. 8vo, pp. 164. Lon- 
don, Longman and Co. 

Tuis is an able and useful treatise on rheuma- 
tism, which will be much valued by the profes- 
sion. It brings before them, with a critical 
and well-weighed judgment, combined with 
extensive experience, the various forms of this | 
malady, and its different modes of treatment. 
The author begins by pointing out, that the 
origin of rheumatism is not to be sought for 
so much in any abstract degree of cold, as in 
atmospheric vicissitudes ; and that there is no 
predisposition to the disease beyond whatever 
reduces the general tone and vigour of the 
body. Individuals, however, who are descended 
from parents that have suffered from it, or 
who themselves have had it before, are more 
liable than others to the disease. He then 


according to the tissues or parts which are 
affected. Ist, the fibrous rheumatism, or rheu- 
matic fever; 2d, the arthritic or capsular; 3d, 
the neuralgic; and 4th, the periosteal. For 
the treatment of rheumatic fever, the doctor 
relies on bleeding and purging; next to which 
in importance stands the use of opium. In 
the arthritic rheumatism, general depletion is 
rarely if ever required, while local depletion is 
often of the most essential service. Internally 
colchicum is the great remedy; but it must be 
used combined with purgatives. In the after- 
treatment, iodide of potassium succeeds to the 
colchicum. In the treatment of muscular rheu- 
matism Dr. M. puts great faith in the ammo- 
niated tincture of guaiacum. The neuralgic 
form of the disease must be treated with active 
local depletion, followed by blisters, which must 
be persevered in. In the chronic form, guaia- 
cum; and, as the neuralgic character becomes 
more and more conspicuous, strammonium, 
aconite, and veratria may be had recourse to. 
The treatment of the acute form of periosteal 
rheumatism is the same as that of the last two 
varieties ; when, however, the case has passed 
into the chronic state, the iodide of potassium 
seldom fails to give speedy relief, and is gene- 
rally sufficient to bring the case to a favourable 
termination without the assistance of any other 
remedy. As prophylatic measures, chamois 
leather worn next the skin, and the diligent 
use of the flesh-brush night and morning, are 
the most efficient expedients. 

We have thus analysed the doctor’s modes of 
treatment ; but we do not pretend, in doing so, 
to have donc justice to the professional ques- 
tions mooted in the work. The claim to origi- 
nality of the French pathologists, for distin- 
guishing certain forms of pericarditis as rheu- 
matic, is fairly shewn to be unfounded; and 
upon this form of the disease and its treatment, 
and upon metastasis generally, a variety of sound 
and intelligent observations will be found, in a 
work which will, no doubt, be well received by 
the public as well as the profession—rheuma- 
tism being so very common and so general a 
complaint; while the perusal of even the little 
we have written will shew to the unprofessional 
person the folly of nostrums and specifics, and 
that the same mode of treatment is not adapted 
to the different forms of the disease. 





PETIT’S CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
[Second Review.] 


Ir is seldom we fire two morning-guns as a 
salute to a work of this kind; but we have been 
altogether so pleased and informed by Mr. Pe- 
tit’s pencil and pen, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of offering a farther taste of both to 
our readers. We shall not, however, trespass 
at great length, but confine ourselves to a few 
points and illustrations, which we omitted in 
our former notice, and which, we think, are 
requisite to afford a tolerable idea of the 
merits of the performance. 

“Gothic detail of every description (observes 
Mr. P., as a reason for not entering minutely into 
that subject) has of late been much studied, and 
is well understood; nor is there a county or dis- 
trict in England which does not offer abundant 
examples of any kind fit for practical purposes : 
were it otherwise, the admirable Glossary of Ar- 
chitecture would supply the deficiency to the 
student. Nothing is now wanting in this de- 
partment; but in that which relates to compo- 
sition and arrangement, very much. A judicious 
selection of general outlines, plans, and eleva- 
tions, both of whole buildings and portions, 
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sirable. This should be made to afford the | for which we look in vain in many buildings of 


greatest possible variety ; to be confined neither 
to one country, nor one age, nor one scale of 
importance ; to comprise not only finished and 
elaborate specimens, but the roughest and plain- 
est chapels or village churches, many of which, 
on account of their unpretending beauty, at- 
tained solely by nice proportion, are invaluable. 
Any selection made by a single individual, 
from examples which have come under his own 
notice, must, from the nature of the case, be 
very incomplete in its design, and, moreover, 
somewhat dependent on caprice. The follow- 
ing, if it can be called a selection, certainly 
does not profess to be free from either of these 
faults; but 1 have done my best to set before 
the reader a sufficient variety, both in form and 
composition, to prove to him how wide a range 
can be taken by architects whose works are 
essentially of the same class and character. In 
the great mass of modern buildings we find two 
faults, apparently very opposite to each other, 
but both resulting from the same cause,—ig- 
norance of fundamental principles. One is the 
exercise of a capricious and unrestrained fancy, 
which leads us to suppose that the architect 
labours under the error (common till of late 
years) of pronouncing Gothic an irregular style, 
free from all Jaws and rules whatever; the 
other is, a slavish submission to some arbitrary 
forms or maxims (no matter whether expressed 
or understood), which ensures the absence of 
any thing like distinctive character. On which 
account, the builder of churches ought to make 
observations on the most extensive scale, to 
collect examples from other countries, and to 
look upon those in his own, not as inconvenient 
old fabrics, which he may one day have to en- 
large or rebuild, but as models of grace and 
dignity, from which he may gain much instruc- 
tion. He should measure most accurately both 
the lines and angles of many humble and un- 
pretending structures, which the antiquary, and 
even the artist, disdains to notice. He will 
thus learn, not to imitate, but to invent, per- 
haps to mark the period of his labours by a 
style distinguished from that of his ancestors 
otherwise than by its meagreness and defor- 
mity.”” 

The following general observations on church- 
building are also admirable :— 

“ Ifachurch be considered in no other light 
than as a building erected for the reception of a 
certain number of persons assembled in worship, 
no more is necessary than to give sufficient space 
and to secure safety; all beyond this may be 
referred to mere taste and fancy. But if it be a 
building solemnly dedicated. and consecrated to 
the Almighty, in this case it is our duty to pro- 
vide that it be in every respect the best of which 
circumstances will admit; its beauty, propriety, 
and solemnity cease to be matters of indiffer- 
ence. And this seems to have been an univer- 
sal impression: in every country the temples 
devoted to worship are the richest, the most 
durable, and the most beautiful, among the 
structures remaining to us. Nor can we re- 
gard the feeling as one derived from supersti- 
tion; else it would not have been sanctioned 
in the temple of Solomon. A want of caution 
as to the character and appearance of any thing 
we offer to our Maker is surely not a venial 
fault ; and therefore the more we are restricted 
in our means, the more imperatively are we 
called upon to attain that excellence of design 
which gives greater value to a building than 
the most costly material or the most elaborate 
workmanship. It is by no means necessary for 
a church to be rich in ornament: the simplest 
old village church has often a certain dignity, 





greater pretension. The elements which con- 
stitute this seem to be generally unknown; cer- 
tainly it is difficult, if not impossible, to define 
them. We suppose that we are indebted for 
the charm to antiquity. This is true, to a cer- 
tain extent; and yet how often are the marks 
of antiquity defaced, as by repairs, plaster, or 
whitewash, without destroying, or even much 
injuring, the venerable appearance of the fa- 
bric; and where additions have been made at 
several periods, and in different styles, as is 
the case with all our cathedrals, and a very great 
number of our parish churches, the character 
and symmetry of the whole has in most instan- 
ces been completely preserved. It is, I may 
say, within the memory of man that the popular | 
definition of a Gothic building was simply, one | 
which exhibited pointed arches, no matter what | 
might be its ornaments, its proportions, or its 
composition. And therefore it is no disparage- 
ment to the talents of our present architects to 
assert, that the Gothic style is not yet revived ; 
even supposing the spirit of the age to admit 
of such revival. We may say of an architect, 
that he has built a good Gothic church, just 
as we say ofa scholar, that he has written a 
good Latin exercise, if he has committed no 
egregious blunder in grammar, and has shewn 
himself tolerably well acquainted with the 
idioms of the language. And as the scholar 
who can do this is entitled to some praise, and 
cannot be said to have employed his time in 
a wholly unprofitable task; so neither is the 
architect who has made himself master of the 
details of a style, and can clothe his concep- 
tions in them, to be denied commendation. 
But we cannot say, that the one has revived a 
language, or the other a style of architecture. 
A competent knowledge of ordinary rules is 
sufficient for the mere imitator; but the reviver 
of an art must be thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit he would infuse : he must be gifted with 
an intuitive perception, and improve it by a 
diligent and anxious study of those natural 
principles which, so far from depending upon 
taught and written rules, constitute their very 
groundwork. The former may possibly be dis- 
covered by means of the latter, as the spring- 
head may be found by tracing the stream up- 
wards; but they certainly will not be found by 
those who do not search for them, who rest 
contented with a blind dependence on mere 
technical forms. In the present day, Gothic 
architecture is in fact a dead language, one 
perhaps of which we have learnt little more 
than the grammar; yet the increasing wish to 
imitate shews that we have already a lively 
perception of its beauties, ignorant as we are 
of the source whence they spring, and unable 
to appreciate them in their full extent; even 
as we may form some idea of the magnificent 
rhythm of Homer, Aschylus, and Pindar, while 
we cannot so much as give the true pronuncia- 
tion of their language. But our wish to imitate, 
ifwe have acted upon it prematurely, may pos- 
sibly have thrown some very serious obstacles 
in the way ofa revival. I cannot but think the 
taste for Gothic cottages, and even mansions, 
to have been on the whole unfavourable to the 
art. It has had the effect of giving the details 
and smaller elegances of the style an undue 
importance, to the neglect of fundamental prin- 
ciples. A fanciful outline, or a neat finish, 
seems to have been the end and aim of the 
architect’s skill; and the result is, a class of 
buildings, correct enough in mere details—and 
from this very correctnessaffording the lesshope 
of improvement — but no more imbued with 
the spirit and character of the middle ages 








than a schoolboy’s theme with that of Cicero.* 
The ecclesiastical buildings with which we are 
acquainted, belonging to the period between 
the tenth and sixteenth centuries (it might 
perhaps be extended each way), however they 
may differ in style, richness of ornament, out- 
line, or general arrangement, are evidently 
designed upon certain principles of proportion, 
most difficult to investigate or explain, but of 
which the architects seem to have had an intui- 
tive knowledge. Many, indeed, are open to 
criticism—as what human work is not ?—but 
there is a manifest propriety, a careful adjust- 
ment, and a remarkable gracefulness of com- 
position, which pervades the whole, from the 
humblest and plainest village church to the 
magnificent structures of Amiens and Stras- 
burg. Till this is not only felt and appreci- 
ated, but reduced to practice, little beauty will 
result from the most accurate imitation of de- 
tails. How great is the value of these princi- 
ples in comparison with mere knowledge of 
detail, any one may judge who contrasts some 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s Gothic works with 
many of the present day. The latter have a 


-coating of tolerably correct Gothic; the former, 


barbarous in the extreme as regards ornament, 
yet evince a clear perception of the higher and 
more important beauties of the style. The 
tower of Warwick Church is quite a study for 
the architect; it teaches him how details ill- 
designed and unsightly in themselves are, by 
the mere force of composition, made to assume 
a most imposing appearance. At a short dis- 
tance this tower would bear comparison even 
with that of Gloucester. The student is too apt 
to overlook buildings of this sort, as well as 
those Italianising churches common in France, 
as utter barbarisms; and yet their otherwise 
‘ unprofitable magnificence’ may have its pe- 
culiar use, as shewing to how great an extent 
it is possible to compensate for a defective 
knowledge in the minor parts by beauty of 
arrangement and composition. Had Gothic 
buildings been popular in Sir Christopher 
Wren’s time, had he been induced to follow 
up the art of which he so boldly seized the 
first principles, and to graft appropriate details 
upon his designs in this style, he would pro- 
bably have raised it even to a greater degree 
of splendour than it had yet attained. No art 
seems so completely to shun the guidance of 
definite written rules, while it so evidently 
relies on some unexplained fundamental laws, 
as this of Gothic architecture. Let any travel- 
ler attempt to form a theory on the subject. 
The first church he examines may convince 
him that great height is absolutely necessary : 
the buttresses taper upwards in several stages, 
and are surmounted by fine pinnacles; the lofty 
clerestory rises above the aisles, and is in its 
turn surmounted by a tower, itself bearing a 
spire almost equal in height to the rest of the 
building. Here, he may say, appear the true 
principles of the art; in any other proportions 
they cannot exist. And yet perhaps he is next 
called upon to notice a church almost touching 
the ground with the eaves of its roof, having a 
tower whose height scarce exceeds its breadth: 
nevertheless he is obliged to confess that it is 
essentially Gothic ; that it could not have been 
any thing else; that, humble as it may be, it 
offers nothing mean, offensive, or incongruous. 
In one place he will stop to admire a minster 
whose towers, turrets, chapels, and transepts, 





© “A few modern edifices might be named which, 
like the noble hall of Christ’s Hospital, stand forward 
among their contemporaries, and are worthy of the best 
Gothic era: but how small a proportion do they consti- 
tute!” 
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seem purposely so arranged as to break and 
vary the outline as much as possible; presently 
he falls in with a building as plain as a Grecian 
temple. One edifice is striking from its great 
length, another is compact and pyramidical ; 
and yet all, from the rudest Saxon to the most 
florid Gothic, from the simplest chapel to the 
richest cathedral, are recognised as belonging 
to one family: and though it is impossible to 
say in what the resemblance consists, still there 
is avery decided one, and this not produced by 
arbitrary rules, but by some general ‘though in- 
explicable law. The extensive range which this 
allows, while it seems to give the modern archi- 
tect a better chance of falling within its sphere 
accidentally, does in fact offer the greatest ob- 
stacles to actual discovery ; but if it were pos- 
sible to impress the conviction, that some prin- 
ciple has yet to be discovered, it might be 
hoped that much talent and energy would be di- 
rected to the search, which is now wasted upon 
meagre copies and incongruous adaptations.” 
gain: “ We cannot help noticing how much 
the scenery influenced the design of the builder. 
In a flat country the principal churches are lofty 
in their proportions, and have high steeples, 
which catch the eye at a considerable distance. 
The church of Delft in Holland, Antwerp Ca- 
thedral, Mechlin, Cologne, Frankfort, Stras- 
burg, Milan, all occupy stations in immense 
level tracts. Ely Cathedral, Boston in Lincoln- 
shire, and Howden in Yorkshire, afford in- 
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stances of towers being raised to a greater 
height than usual, on account of a similar posi- 
tion. In rocky and romantic situations a'less 
pretending edifice is preferable: many of the 
Welsh churches, from their extreme simpli- 
city, are the best models that could be chosen. 
The small bell-niche over the gable, or the 
wooden belfry* where the climate admits of it, 
or a taper spire covered with slate or shingle, 
is appropriate. Switzerland, as may be sup- 
posed, affords many examples of happy situa- 
tion. Though most of the churches are alto- 
gether devoid of architectural character ; though 
white-washed or painted on the outside ; though 
the ornaments, when there are any, are often 
heavy and incongruous,—yet I do not remember 
a single instance in which the church did not 
add materially to the beauty of the landscape. 
It is likely a professed architect would turn with 
contempt from these unpretending structures ; 
yet he might do worse than take a few hints 
from them, and find out in what their peculiar 
beauty consists. And it may be remarked, that 
except in the very mountainous tracts, which 
occupy but a small proportion of the country, 
Swiss scenery has a decidedly English charac- 
ter; and consequently Swiss models might be 





* “This is often stigmatised as resembling a pigeon- 
house. Is the association altogether an improper one? 
On looking at Bingham, we find that one of the old 
names for a church was ‘‘domus columbe.” 








used to advantage in many parts of our own 
country.” 

Before we present the engravings, we must 
quote a brief retrospective passage at English 
and continental church architecture. 

“ Circular windows, divided by radiating 
shafts, are occasionally found: Barfreston and 
Patricksbourn in Kent offerexamples. Where, 
however, such occur in England, there is ge- 
nerally a tendency towards the transition. If, 
then, we look into the state of architecture 
about the time of the Conquest, and to the end 
of the century in which that event took place, 
we shall perceive that the style which flou- 
rished in Normandy, and was introduced among 
ourselves, shewed a much nearer and more 
regular approach to Gothic than any other then 
prevalent. In the south of France the archi- 
tecture of the day was still subject to classical 
combinations; in the north of Italy it had an 
unfixed and somewhat barbarous character ; 
while in Germany it was gradually ripening 
into a new and beautiful style, equally distinct 
from the Italian and the Gothic, and the com- 
pletion of which was prevented by the promise 
of superior magnificence and splendour which 
the latter held out to the architect.” 

Our first is an example of the Norman tower 
at Bradbourn in Derbyshire ; the others are— 
early Romanesque, Myttelheim; early Gothic, 
near Dumfries ; and an early English screen at 
Westwell in Kent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

An Account of the European Manuscripts in the 
Chetham Library, Manchester. By J. O. Hal- 
liwell, F.R.S., &c. London, J. R. Smith. 

Mr. HaAttiweE -t seldom goes any where with- 
out making himself known by his useful re- 
searches. The result of a brief visit to Man- 
chester is the publication of the tract just men- 
tioned, which gives us, in a compact form, an 
account of a collection of manuscripts hitherto 
little known. Some of these manuscripts are 
of considerable interest, particularly the vo- 
lume of old English poetry, containing an in- 
edited romance, alluded to in our report of 
the Society of Antiquaries Feb. 19th; and an 
English mathematical manuscript of the time 
of Edward [V., containing a curious astrono- 
mical instrument, called a volvelle, mentioned 
by Chaucer and other old writers. The fol- 
lowing rhymes stand at the head of the months 
in a calendar in this manuscript, illustrative of 
twelve miniature drawings. 

“Jan. Over the feer I warme myn hondes. 

Feb. With this spade I delve my londes. 

Mar. Here cutte I my vyne springe. 

Apr. So merrie I here these foules singe. 

May. I am as joly as brid on bough. (Hawkyng.) 
June. Here wede I my corn clene inough. 

July. Wyth this sythe my medis I mowe. 

Aug. Here repe I my corn so lowe. 

Sept. Wyth this flaylle I thresche my bred. 

Oct. Here sowe I my whete so reed. 

Nov. Wyth this knyf I steke my swyn. 

Dec. Welcome, Cristemasse, wyth ale and wyn!” 
Adolphus’s History of England. George III. 
Vol. V. For the Author; by John Lee. 
Tuts volume embraces the momentous epoch 
comprehended in the years 1790, 1, 2, 3, and 4 
—the vortex of the French revolution, and the 
peril of its principles in this country. The 
author’s lucid arrangement and copious expo- 
sition are even more than usually conspicuous 
here; and the interest of the narrative, whe- 
ther applicable to home or foreign affairs, is 
not to be surpassed in history or romance. 
The actual of this period, indeed, far surpassed 

the imaginative. 

Dictionnaire Universel de la Langue Francaise, 
avec le Latin et U Etymologie ; Manuel Ency- 
clopédique de Gr ire, d'Orthographie, de 
vicux Langage et de Néologie, par P. C. D. 
Boiste. Dixiéme édition, revue, corrigée, et 
considérablement augmentée, par C. Nodier 
et Louis Barré. Paris, Firmin Didot, I'réres; 
et Rey et Gravier. 1841. 

AMPLE as the above quotation is, it does not 

express one quarter of the valuable matter con- 

tained in this valuable volume, which, as a book 
of universal reference, is unrivalled in any lan- 

guage with which we are acquainted. It is a 

princely quarto in form, and consists of a thou- 

sand and twenty-nine printed pages, each di- 

vided into three or more columns; the whole 

book is subdivided into twenty-five depart- 
ments, clearly separated from eaeh other, so 
that reference to the different contents is greatly 
facilitated. The highest eulogium that can pos- 
sibly be passed on a volume so various will be 
an abstract of the matters which it contains. It 
commences with an dnalysis of all the editions 
of the Dictionary of the Academy, and of those 
of Furetiére, Trévoux, Ferraud, Gattel, Wailly, 
&c, &c,, followed by the dictionary compiled 
by Boiste, each word having its Latin corre- 
spondent and its full meanings in French: words 
which have been introduced into the language 
since Boiste’s first edition appeared, have been 
carefully added by the present able editors. 

Besides this admirable compendium, there are 

dictionaries of synonymes, of difficulties in the 

language, of rhymes, of homonymes, and of 











paronymes, treatises on versification, tropes, 
punctuation, conjugation, and pronunciation, 
vocabularies of mythology (with the Greek ety- 
mology), of geography, and of biography. There 
are likewise all the usual accompaniments of a 
good dictionary,—as a tabular view of the lan- 
guage and the principles of its grammar; and, 
to crown the whole, there is a very perfect no- 
menclature of the terms used in natural history 
and medicine. Surely with such a volume, the 
most capricious seeker after information must 
be satisfied that he possesses a “ classical work 
calculated to supersede all other dictionaries.” 


Papers on Subjects connected with the Duties of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers. Vol. V. Lon- 
don, Weale. 

Tue very handsome style in which this volume 
is got up is highly creditable to the publisher, 
who, we understand, takes the entire risk of 
printing, engraving, publishing, &c., as well as 
supplying the Engineers’ corps with the volume 
at a reduced price, in consideration of being 
allowed to make it public afterwards. We 
think he is quite warranted in this under- 
taking; for the nature of the papers communi- 
cated are of much general interest, and many 
of them calculated to convey considerable in- 
formation on military, mechanical, and civil 
engineering subjects, as well as on the building 
art generally. It should not, therefore, be con- 
fined to one class of the service alone ; and we 
are glad to have an opportunity of introducing 
the present volume to public notice. Architects, 
engineers, and builders, will find their time 
well bestowed in a careful consultation of the 
papers of the corps of Royal Engineers. We 
have not seen the preceding volumes. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 
March 10th.—Sir John Lubbock in the chair. 
The following papers were read :—1. “ Meteo- 
rological observations taken in Van Dieman’s 
Land, for July and August, 1841.’’ 2. ‘ Meteo- 
rological register kept at Port Arthur, Van Die- 
man’s Land, for 1839 :” communicated by Cap- 
tain Beaufort. 3. “ Contributions to the che- 
mical history of the compounds of palladium and 
platinum,” by Robert Kane, M.D. The con- 
clusion of this paper was postponed for a future 
evening. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 28th.—Mr. R. I. Murchison in the chair. 
1. A letter was read from Lieut. Symonds, R.E., 
detailing the method he had employed in his 
levels in Syria, and corroborating the statement 
made on a former occasion of the very satisfac- 
tory manner in which his work had come out. 

2. A memoir “ On the Chatham Islands,” 
communicated by Dr. E. Dieffenbach, was then 
read. These islands were discovered by Lieut. 
W. R. Brougton, of H.M. brig Chatham, who 
hoisted the British flag on the largest of the 
islands, and took possession of it in the name 
of his Britannic Majesty, on the 29th Nov., 
1791, After enumerating the islands of the 
group, and their respective positions, Dr. Dief- 
fenbach proceeds to describe the larger island. 
Commencing with Waitangi Bay, on the west 
side of the island, he proceeds northwards round 
the coast, describing its form, character, head- 
lands, bights, and rocks. In Waitangi Bay there 
is good anchorage in five fathoms, secure from 
the effects of south-westerly gales, and in part 
from those coming from the north-west. The 


tides are irregular, and scarcely perceptible. 
The land in the neighbourhood is the richest 
in the island; and the bay for some years past 





has been visited by many ships, which easily 


procure fuel, provisions, and water. In the 
whaling season of 1840, thirty vessels have re- 
freshed here. Wangarva Bay forms a secure 
harbour for three or four ships, and is the best 
of the four harbours in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but has not the advantages of Wai- 
tangi. ‘he north coast of the island is much 
exposed to the winds. It has, however, one 
sheltered bay, which is the only harbour of the 
island besides those already mentioned. It has 
been entered by large brigs and some smaller 
trading-vessels, who have anchored in from ten 
totwelvefathoms. The eastern shore of the island 
is quite open to the easterly winds. The whole 
surface of the island may be estimated at 305,280 
acres, of which 57,600 at least are occupied by 
lakes ; of the remaining 247,680 acres, 100,000 
may be regarded as good and cultivable land ; 
the rest being, for the greater part, fit for pas- 
turage. The doctor next proceeds to describe 
the geology of the island, observing very justly 
that this is the most natural foundation for a 
description of the land, as far as it interests the 
agriculturist. The hills are of volcanic origin, 
and furnish an excellent material for building 
and for roads. None of these hills exceed 800 
feet in elevation. It is from one of them 
that the island takes its name of Warekauri. 
In the interior of the island there are large 
boulders of the same nature as the rocks, cover- 
ing basin-shaped depressions of the surface. 
The natives have no recollection of an earth- 
quake. Besides the volcanic formation, there 
are stratified rocks of aqueous origin. The slate 
breaks into slabs, which may be used in building. 
In addition to these rocks, there is a conglo- 
merate containing nodules of dark slimy lumps 
like iron ore; and on the beach of the northern 
coast, horizontal stratifications of a dark green 
sand, of ceruminuted shells, of calcareous brec- 
chia, and other deposited strata. Lime may 
be obtained in sufficient quantity from the cal- 
careous beds of this formation. In some parts 
of the island the formation is almost wholly of 
stems of trees in the state of lignite ; in others 
it is peaty. Having described in great detail 
the geology of the island, the memoir then de- 
scribes the nature of the soil, which, when the 
plough has entered it, will, even in the worst 
parts, prove to be a rich land both for grain 
and meadows. The rise of the land affords 
good drainage. The island is surrounded by a 
girdle of trees and fern. In one place the turf 
has become ignited, and burns slowly under 
the surface. The greater number of lakes are 
in the northern part of the island: they are 
surrounded by wooded hills, which greatly em- 
bellish the Warekauri landscape. The large 
lake of the island is of brackish water ; it is 25 
miles long by 6 or 7 broad, and is called Te 
Wanga, is separated from the sea by low sand- 
hills, and has its surface about 2 feet above 
high-water mark. Two large and rapid fresh- 
water creeks enter it, which are capable of turn- 
ing mills. The southern part of the island is 
the most available for agricultural purposes ; 
the fertility of the soil is here very great, and 
little preparatory labour is required of the hus- 
bandman. Some of the rivulets of the island 
have black water, though quite clear, and ex- 
cellent for all purposes. ‘I'he Maugatu creek, 
which flows into Waitangi Bay, has a bar at 
its mouth, which can be passed by a boat at 
high water; within this bar there is a depth of 
about 12 feet even at low water, for about three 
miles up. The climate is said to be most 
genial. Rain is not wanting, though it seldom 
falls for more than a few hours at atime. The 
whole Flora of the island is similar to’ that of 
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New Zealand, though not so various. Thus, of 
the beautiful pine-tribe of New Zealand there 
is only one representative in Chatham Island, 
a low taxus with purple berries, like our juni- 
per. There are twelve sorts of fern, among 
which is a remarkable tree-fern. The Phor- 
mium tenax and the Pteres esculenta cover 
large districts. The karaka-tree grows here 
to the height of sixty feet, with a diameter of 
three feet. Its wood is light and spongy, but 
gives good boards, and is useful for many 
domestic purposes. There is a kind of fine 
scented sandal-wood, butit isscarce. A shrub 
furnishing a fine black dye is also found. Po- 
tatoes, turnips, cabbages, &c. thrive well. In- 
deed, Dr. Dieffenbach is of opinion, that all 
sorts of grain, roots, and fruits, which thrive in 
England, will thrive here—as also birch, elm, 
&c. The lignite furnishes abundant fuel. There 
are few land-animals; and these, with the ex- 
ception of the Norway rat, belong to the fea- 
thered tribe. Spermaceti and black whales are 
seen in numbers off the shore. The fur-seal 
was formerly common; but it is now scarce. 
Aquatic fowl is abundant; and the eggs of some 
of these furnish a favourite food. The coast 
supplies plentifully fish, crawfish, lobsters, 
cockles, &c.; and the fresh-water eel grows to 
alarge size. Of the original inhabitants, who, 
some years ago, amounted to many hundreds, a 
very few families only are left. They were in- 
vaded by the New Zealanders, whose oppres- 
sion and cruelty have almost exterminated the 
original people. Dr. Dieffenbach next pro- 
ceeds to describe the moral character of the 
natives, and their physical constitution ; also 
. their manners and rude arts, among which the 
most remarkable is the construction of their 
canoes. Their manner of disposing of their 
dead by burning is related ; and their language 
and connexion with other people are discus- 
sed. The memoir concluded with some ac- 
count of the other islands of the group. It is 
impossible to do justice to this admirable mono- 
graph by any abridgment. The paper being 
read, the president said he could not refrain 
from congratulating the society on this very 
- valuable communication, which in all respects 
realised his idea of a perfect description ; it was 
methodical and complete, embracing geology, 
natural history, and ethnography. The de- 
scription of the coast and harbours, in all their 
details, was invaluable to the mariner. The 
account of the soil, its production and capabi- 
lities, was equally valuable to the azricultural 
settler. The geological description of the 
island was most pleasing to the geologist; 
and the ethnological account of the people, of 
lively interest ; while their unhappy extermina- 
tion by their oppressive invaders was a melan- 
choly addition to the heart-rending accounts of 
the barbarities practised on a defenceless peo- 
ple, and a fresh proof of the desirableness of 
extending civilisation and its consequent bless- 
ing ofhumanity. Before sitting down, the pre- 
sident said he felt much pleasure in communi- 
cating to the society a most interesting fact, 
proving, as it did, the rapidity with which even 
science was extending itself over the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth. He had lately seen 
a volume of the Tasmanian Journal of Science, 
published at Hobart Town under the enlight- 
ened auspices of Sir John Franklin,—a publi- 
cation which, whether considered in its matter 
or form, was not inferior to any thing of the 
kind done at home, and which gave earnest of 
future advancement most delightful to contem- 
plate. And when he considered in how short a 
space of time so much had been effected, be was 
not without hope, referring to the paper just 





read, that the gentlemen now present would 
live to see the Warekauri Journal of Science. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 1.#— Mr. Murchison, president, in the 
chair. Three communications were read. 1. A 
report, by Consul T. Carew Hunt, “ On the 
destruction of the town of Praya de Victoria, 
in the island of Terceira, on the 15th of June, 
1841;” previously destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1614, which also damaged, to a considerable 
extent, Angra, the capital of the island. Be- 
tween that period and the present year no in- 
jury had been sustained, although several earth- 
quakes had been felt. 

2. “Some geological remarks made during 
a journey from Delhi, through the Himalaya 
mountains to the frontier of Little Thibet;’’ 
by the Rev. R. Everest. Delhi is situated 
at the northern extremity of a vast quartzose 
sandstone formation, in which no organic re- 
mains have yet been found. From Delhi 
to the Sevalik hills, a distance of more than 
100 miles, the surface of the country consists 
of an alluvial soil, similar to that which is 
now brought down by the Jumna, and is com- 
posed of the detritus of granitic and other an- 
cient rocks; it contains also nodules of kunkar. 
The tertiary strata of the Sevalik hills are no- 
ticed by Mr. Everest only because the mam- 
malian remains found in them by Capt. Cautley 
and Dr. Falconer do not include any portion of 
the wild elephant, which now abounds in that 
region. In the bed of the Tonse, and its tri- 
butary the Paber, Mr. Everest observed nu- 
merous boulders of gneiss; and he states that 
they extended upwards to the height of two 
hundred feet. 

The report on the third paper was postponed 
till the ensuing week, and given regularly in 
the Literary Gazette. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
March 8.—Mr. Walker, president, in the chair. 
After a renewal of the discussion upon the con- 
struction of the South-Eastern Railway, a paper 
by Mr. Timperley, ‘ On the mode of kyanising 
the timber sleepers of the Hull and Selby Rail- 
way,” was read. It described the practical de- 
tails of the construction of the apparatus, and 
of the process of kyanising. The former was 
illustrated by drawings. The principal points 
of the latter were the production of a partial 
vacuum in close tanks wherein the sleepers 
were piled, the admission then of a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, and the application of a 
pressure of 100 Ibs. per square inch. The mer- 
cury was found to have penetrated to the heart 
of the timber; } 1b. of the perchloride sufficed 
to kyanise one load: about 337,000 cubic feet 
were thus prepared for the railway, at a cost of 
about fivepence per cubic foot. An interesting 
correspondence between Mr. Lynde, one of the 
assistant engineers on the line, and Mr. J. 
Simpson, detailed the various tests used for 
ascertaining the amount of saturation which 
had been arrived at by the various processes ; 
and in a very animated discussion the question 
was fully argued. It would appear that either 
time or perfect mechanical exhaustion of the 
fluids and air from the capillary tubes, was 
essential for a good result ; that with dry tim- 
ber the process was successful, but with wet 
timbers it was very doubtful. 

The new papers announced to be read at the 


next meeting were— On the ravages of the 
worm in timber piles,” by R. Davison; and, by 
Prof. Gordon, “ On the turbine.” 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES IN ELECTRICITY. 


By accounts from Paris, which we have received 
from Sir Graves Haughton, we are enabled to 
make known to our readers some very import- 
ant discoveries which he has made in electri- 
city, and which cannot fail to have great influ- 
ence on the progress of that science.* He has 
discovered that needles made of any substance 
will place themselves at right angles to a wire 
through which a current of electricity is sent, 
even with more readiness than those which are 
magnetic—and for this simple reason, that 
their movement is not counteracted by polarity. 
This discovery, he says, must have important 
consequences upon prevailing views respecting 
magnetism, as it entirely overturns the hypo- 
thesis of Ampére, that terrestrial currents, 
passing from east to west, are the cause of 
magnetic polarity: for it is evident, were this 
the case, all needles freely suspended ought to 
have the same polarity as the magnet; it being 
now found that all obey but one law in the pre- 
sence of electricity, whether current or quies- 
cent. The supposition, therefore, on which 
Ampére founded his theory of magnetic pola- 
rity, and which the well-known experiment of 
Mr. Barlow with a globe of wood intersected 
by wires seemed to confirm, has no foundation. 
Needles of gold, silver, brass, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, glass, sealing-wax, ivory, wood, charcoal, 
leather, card, quill, straw, feather, &c. have been 
tried; and, by experiments on a great number 
of other substances, there is no doubt that the 
law is universal. A simple mode used by Sir 
Graves Haughton of generating the electric 
fluid without either machine or pile, has en- 
abled him to arrive at these results, and has 
further led to what Dr. Faraday thought was im- 
possible—namely the production, at pleasure, 
of an absolute charge of either electricity; and 
he has consequently been enabled to magnetise 
common sewing-needles by purely negative 
electricity—the points turned towards the elec- 
trifying body acquiring what is popularly called 
South polarity. The notion, therefore, that 
electrical phenomena depend merely upon a 
polar arrangement of matter must now be aban- 
doned by those who favour that theory; and 
the contest will lie, for the future, between the 
respective advocates for a single or a double 
fluid—Sir Graves Haughton holding decidedly 
for the first, in consequence of indications which 
he has observed. He has also been led to the 
inference, that the electric fluid is not the agent 
in what are called attractions and repulsions, but 
that its presence or absence is simply the con- 
dition upon which such results take place. The 
objection to the theory of Franklin, founded 
upon the mutual repulsion of two bodies nega- 
tively electrified, is consequently removed. A 
detailed account of what is connected with these 
important facts (which have had more than a 
year’s consideration) will shortly be laid before 
the scientific world, as well as a rationale of 
electricity, galyanism, and magnetism, founded 
upon the foregoing and other well-known dis- 
coveries, which will demonstrate that these 
connected sciences are o; the utmost simplicity 
in their first principles, and that all the Protean 
variety which has been observed in their phe- 
nomena, and which might be extended as far 





* The date of this meeting has so long gone by (owing 
to various circumstances), that we merely give the re- 
port briefly, in order to keep correct our series of the 
interesting proceedings of this society. —Ed. L. G. 





ledged ability in inquiries and arguments of an equally 
abstruse, though of adissimilar nature, have induced us 
to give his conclusions without comment. 
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as human ingenuity could go, may be all re- 
solved intv one proposition —viz., electrical 
and magnetical phenomena depend for their va- 
riety upon the NATURE and FORM of the body in 
which they appear, and the QUANTITY of electric 
fluid present, whether current or quiescent. 
PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, March 8, 1842. 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of Feb. 28.— 
M. Arago gave an account of the proceedings 
of the commission on the question of inventing 
either an indelible ink, or else a “ paper of 
safety,” in order to prevent forgeries. It ap- 
peared that the invention of an indelible ink 
was given up, as insufficient for the purpose, 
and that the efforts of competitors for the pre- 
mium of 36,000fr., offered by government in 
1836, were now directed to the making of the 
safety-paper.* It had been proposed to cover 
the paper with a kind of vignette, or tool-work, 
in an ink that should be in part liable to be 
effaced ;‘so that if any attempts should be made 
to alter the writing or printing on such paper, 
the vignette-work woukd be cffaced also, and 
the forgery detected. M. Arago expressed 
himself sanguine in his expectations that the 
result proposed would be attained; and two 
memoirs, by Messrs. Zuber and Knecht, were 
recommended to the notice of a special com- 
mission appointed to examine them. M. Dumas, 
member of the general commission, observed 
that the commissioners would not consider their 
labours terminated even if the competition 
should be closed; but that they would willingly 
receive all suggestions of improvements, and 
all notices of inventions, for the furtherance of 
so important an object.—A notice “On the in- 
dices of refraction,’’ by M. Deville, was read; and 
the importance of the subject, as connected with 
chemistry, was commented on by M. Dumas.— 
M. Dufresnoy. read a report on some researches 
made by M. Paillette upon the metalliferous 
districts of Calabria, and the north of Sicily. It 
appeared that the mines now worked in those 
districts were not opened previous to 1720, and 
that before this period the mineral riches of the 
countries in question had been very imperfectly 
known to, or at least little used by, the inha- 
bitants, and even the Romans. It was about 
1720 that some German miners were employed 
by Charles VI. to look for metallic veins ; their 
operations assumed a certain degree of import- 
ance about 1753; but thirty years later they 
were almost entirely abandoned. Most of the 
metalliferous formations of southern Italy con- 
sist of small veins, resembling those of Au- 
vergne and the Limousin. Tables of the quan- 
tity of metal produced by the various mines 
now worked accompanied these researches. The 
Academy passed a vote of thanks to the author. 
—M. Silbermann presented to the Academy 
two new optical instruments, for measuring 
exactly the principal focal distances of lenses. 
—A memoir was read by M. Combes, “ On the 
sulphureous hot-springs of Hamman-Escoukin, 
near Bona, in Africa.” They burst forth on a 
small plateau, which is covered by a white 
crust of the mineral matter deposited by their 
water, and they form round each orifice small 
cones, from the summits of which the water 
flows. Their average heat is from 78 to 80 de- 
grees of Reaumur, or from 207} to 212 Fahren- 
heit—boiling point. It is only 200 or 300 
paces from the spot where the waters of these 
Springs join a mountain-stream of cold water, 
that their heat becomes reduced enough to 





, * Why don’t they take a lesson from Mr. John Dick- 
inson, who, by the by, has just produced a paper for 
the new issue of Exchequer Bills ?—Ed. L. G. 








allow of people bathing in them. They are 
highly sulphureous, and send up immense 
clouds of steam. The numbers of people who 
resort to them for all kinds of complaints are 
considerable. 

M. Bravais wrote that he had recently ob- 
served the zodiacal light. On the 10th Feb. 
1842, the sky being very clear, it extended from 
the horizon to about 40° of longitude, between 
7" 7™ and 7* 52™ mean time. Its base enclosed 
Mars and w Piscium, and higher up occupied the 
space comprised between o and 7 Piscium; its 
brilliancy equalled that of the milky way. On 
the 12th of Feb. at 7" 40™ mean time, it was 
less distinct: the sky was not so clear, and its 
eastern extremity did not appear to reach be- 
yond Aries. 

The following is the number of pupils in the 
colleges of Paris and Versailles fur the pre- 
sent year:—Louis-le-Grand, 1097 ; Henry IV., 
841; St. Louis, 1000; Charlemagne, 770; Bour- 
bon, 1028; Stanislas, 218; Rollin, 282: total, 
5336. Versailles, 496. The increase for Paris 
over last year is 83. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrForD, March 4.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts. —J. H. Mahony, student of Ch. Ch., 
grand compounder; Rev. G. W. Brameld, Linc. Coll. ; 
Rev. H. T. May, fellow of New College; L. G. Browne, 
Exeter College; Rev. J. Murray, New Inn Hall (incor- 
porated from Trinity College, Dublin). 

Bachelors of Aris.—C. J. Smith, Ch. Ch.; E. H. Bal- 
lard, Wadham Coll.; W. Rogers, Balliol College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Feb. 24.—Mr. L. Hayes Petit in the chair. 
After the receipt and acknowledgment of va- 
luable presents, and other routine business, 
the foreign secretary read a part of the report 
from the Duchy-of- Lancaster office, on the sub- 
ject of the treasure recently found at Cuerdale, 
in Lancashire. 

This remarkable discovery consisted of nu- 
merous bars, or ingots, of silver; several silver 
ornaments, having the appearance of amulets, 
rings, &c.; but especially of a large collection 
of coins, to which last alone the report refers. 
The coins are of three classes; oriental, Anglo- 
Saxon, and continental—chiefly French. The 
oriental are Cufic or Arabic coins, resembling 
many of those published by Adler, in his ‘‘ Col- 
lectio Nova Nummorum Cuficorum Veterum.” 
The Anglo-Saxon present only one specimen 
anterior to the accession of Alfred, viz. a penny 
of Ethelred the First. Among them are many 
fine specimens of the reign of Alfred himself; 
a considerable number of Athelstone the Dane ; 
some of Edward the Elder; one of Celnoth, 
archbishop of Canterbury from 832 to 871; 
two, probably of Sitrig, king of Northumbria. 
The most numerous of the Anglo-Saxon coins, 
however, are from the mint of the Abbot of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, With regard to the pro- 
bable time of the concealment of this treasure, 
the fact of there not being among them speci- 
mens of the coinage of any sovereign subsequent 
to the time of Edward the Elder affords, in con- 
nexion with some other circumstances, a strong 
presumption that it must have been early in 
the reign of his son and successor Athelstan. 
The continental coins in this collection pre- 
sent specimens of the coinage of the Emperor 
Charlemagne, of Louis le Debonnaire, Louis 
the son of Lothaire, and several other French 
monarchs of the ninth and the beginning of the 
tenth centuries. The report enters minutely 
into the question, whether some of these coins, 
which the ordinary numismatic authorities 





would refer to Charlemagne, may not be of the 
coinage of Charles le Chauve (875), Charles le 
Gros (879), or Charles le Simple. Other va- 
rieties in this collection are assigned to Louis 
the First and Second, to Odo, to Carloman 
brother of Louis III., to Eudes, &c. 

March 10.— Col. Leake in the chair. _ The 
reading of the foregoing paper was concluded, 
and various interesting historical conjectures 
as to the probability of its having been brought 
from Paris, invaded by the Northmen, and 
buried in England by the queen of the French 
monarch, who had fled to her father, the Saxon 
ruler of the northern portion of our island. 

Another paper, endeavouring to fix the pe- 
riod of one of the Egyptian Pharaohs, concluded 
the sitting. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
March 5.—Sir Alexander Johnston in the chair. 
The paper read comprised some notes, by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, ‘ On a portion of the Mahabha- 
rata, illustrative of some ancient usages, and of 
the commerce of the Hindus.” 

The great epic poem called ‘‘ Mahabharata” 
is known to Sanscrit scholars as having for its 
subject the struggles of the twodynasties of Pandu 
and Karu for the monarchy of India. Around this 
principal subject is congregated a vast collection 
of episodes, consisting of historical traditions, 
popular stories, ethical systems, and philosophi- 
cal disquisitions ; several of the former contain- 
ing information very curious, and most probably 
mainly correct, relative to the social and poli- 
tical state of India long before the Christian 
era. The paper read to the meeting was illus- 
trative of some matters comprised in the second 
book of the poem, called the “ Sabha Parva,” 
which narrates the claims of Yudishthira, the 
eldest of the Pandu princes, to be acknow- 
ledged paramount sovereign of India; and the 
celebration of the Raja-surga festival at his 
palace (Sanscrit, sabha), by which the acknow- 


| ledgment was in a manner consecrated. 


Preparatory to the principal action, the bro- 
thers of Yudishthira make a progress through 
the empire to extort from the princes of India 
an acknowledgment of the superiority of the 
Pandu prince; and this part of the book abounds 
with many very interesting geographical and po- 
litical notices, which have already been amply 
illustrated by Professor Nassen; on which Pro- 
fessor Wilson has thought it necessary to make 
no further remark than that the details are pre- 
cisely such as would have attended similar war- 
like operations in recent times in India—the 
victor contenting himself with such present tri- 
bute as he could levy, and leaving the conquered 
princes in possession of their dominions. 

The due acknowledgment being obtained, 
preparations are made to celebrate the sacri- 
fice ; and invitations are issued to guests from 
all parts. It is here remarkable, that not only 
Brahmans, but Vaisyas, and even Sudras, are 
included among the guests; that no difference 
is indicated in the food, dwellings, and enter- 
tainments provided for them; but that all seem 
to be treated without distinction. When the 
guests are assembled, the ceremony is per- 
formed, of which the essential part is the sprink- 
ling of Yadishthira with water from sacred rivers 
—a duty said in one place to have been dis- 
charged by the family priest, and, in another, 
by the demigod Krishna. Subordinate offices 
are filled by kindred and tributary princes, not 
much unlike, though hardly so servile, as those 
by which our own nobles conceived themselves 
honoured in the feudal ages, and of which our 
languages yet retain so many terms. Thus one 
prince acts as chamberlain, another distributes 
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the food, a third is master of the ceremonies, 
and Krishna volunteers to wash the Brahmans’ 
feet. 

Some of the most curious portions of this sec- 
tion occur in the detail of the articles brought 
from the various countries as tribute. Several 
of these are to be identified as productions of 
those regions at this day; and we may ascribe 
our inability to verify the others principally to 
our want of an intimate knowledge of the coun- 
tries named. The Kambojas bring shawls, bro- 
cades, garments of fur, and horses. These people 
appear to have inhabited the plains to the north 
of the Paropamisan Mountains, which are still 
famous for horses. The mention of furs is 
curious, as being so unfit for Hindus of modern 
times, both from their warmth, and the ceremo- 
nial impurity which would result from skin 
garments, according to present feelings: the 
circumstance is certainly corroborative of the 
northern origin of the Brahmans. The people 
of Maru Kacha also brought horses: these are 
the inhabitants of Kutch and Sinde, still fa- 
mous for their powerful breed of horses. One 
passage will satisfactorily explain the extrava- 
gant fable related by the Greeks, and repeated 
by travellers in the middle ages, of ants as big 
as foxes, who produce gold. ‘The passage 
states, that the tribes of various names who 
dwell between the Meru and Mandara Moun- 
tains, brought lumps of gold, of the sort called 
paippilika, or ant-gold; so named because it 
was dug outsby the common large ant, or pip- 
pilika. It was, in fact, believed that the native 
gold found on the surface of some of the auri- 
ferous deserts of northern India, had been 
laid bare by the action of these insects,—an 
idea by no means irrational, although erro- 
neous, but which grew up, in its progress 
westward, into a monstrous absurdity. The 
native country of these tribes is that described 
by the Greeks—the mountains between Hin- 
dustan and Thibet; and the names given are 
those of barbarous races still found in those 
localities. 

Many other articles of tribute are mentioned 
—in most instances characteristic of the coun- 
tries from which they are said to be brought. 
The details generally furnish information re- 
specting the trade and manufactures of Central 
Asia at aremote period; and a comparison with 
the accounts of the Greeks, from Herodotus 
downwards, shews clearly that they refer to the 
same period. The obvious inference is, that 
this state of things was in existence at least five 
centuries before our era,—that an active com- 
mercial intercourse was at that early period 
maintained between India and its neighbours, 
furnishing the former country with gems, drugs, 
the precious metals, furs, skins, silks, and ar- 
mour, in exchange, doubtless, for its rice, sugar, 
salt, and for those fine cotton fabrics the manu- 
facture of which, after a triumphant existence 
of three thousand years, has been recently an- 
nihilated by the power of steam. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 10.--Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. C. 
Roach Smith communicated an account of an- 
tiquities recently dug up at Gilton and Wo- 
densbury, in the neighbourhood of Richborough, 
in Kent. They consist of a very miscellaneous 
collection of utensils and vessels of various de- 
scriptions, arms, beads, fibula, &c.—evidently 
the work of different periods, and some much 
more rude than others, but belonging chiefly 
to the latest period of the Romans, and pro- 
bably to the earlier period of the Saxons. They 
appeared to be chiefly funereal deposits, as many 
skeletons were found on the spot. One of the 





most remarkable of these antiquities was a large 
metal basin, which is mended in three places 
with pieces of copper of a much later date than 
the vessel itself: it is probable that the vessel 
had been dug up at an early period among some 
Roman ruins, and had been mended by an An- 
glo-Saxon smith. The pieces of brass used for 
this purpose appear to have been punched out 
of some piece of metal which happened to lie 
at hand, and contain ornaments, of which it is 
difficult to fix exactly the date, but which may 
be of the eighth or ninth century. The name 
Wodensbury, which takes its name from that 
of the great Teutonic deity, shews that this 
place must have been connected with remark- 
able superstitions in the times of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

After this communication had been read, Sir 
F. Madden communicated copies of some Eng- 
lish political songs of the fifteenth century, of 
which a part only were read. 


NEW LITERARY SOCIETY. 
NorwiTHSTANDING the many societies of this 
kind which almost distract public attention, 
another is projected, and certainly on a plan of 
great value. It is to be a “ Society for the Pub- 
lication of Collections from the Public Records ;” 
and its prospectus says :—‘‘ Of the many socie- 
ties which have been formed with the common 
object of publishing materials elucidatory of our 
national history, none has directed its attention 
to the ample stores contained in our public 
archives.”” To supply this deficiency, the new 
association proposes to collect the historical evi- 
dences accumulated in our record repositories, 
and print them in a classified form, relieved of 
the technicalities by which they are encum- 
bered. ‘The importance of our public re- 
cords,” it is truly added, ‘‘can hardly be exag- 
gerated ;” and we cannot but wish success to 
any well-digested scheme for making such trea- 
sures known to the historian, politician, artist, 
and general reader. 


BELFAST PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Babylonian Antiquities. — At the second public 
meeting,—Dr. Drummond, pres., in the chair, 
—Mr. I. Cullimore, an honorary member, de- 
livered a lecture on the Babylonian inscrip- 
tions. The author introduced the subject by 
some remarks on the connexion between the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and the antiquities and 
written language of the ancient nations of Asia. 
The characters of this language are in the form 
of an arrow-head or wedge; and hence it is 
called the cuneatic or cuneiform character. This 
mode of writing wasused by the Persians, Medes, 
Assyrians, and Babylonians, under slightly 
varied forms and combinations. Of these, the 
Babylonian is probably the most ancient, and 
the parent of the rest. It is the most compli- 
cated sort of wedge-character; and, though 
much studied, is yet but little understood. An 
alabaster vase, found at Persepolis, and now in 
the Paris Library, has a bilinguar inscription, 
with the name of Xerxes; and characters on 
the remains of the palace of Persepolis have 
been deciphered by Dr. Grotefend of Hanover, 
and give the names of several kings, and other 
substantive terms: among these is the name 
of Darius, and of Hystaspes the father of Darius, 
the accredited founder of the palace, destroyed 
by Alexander,—a history long doubted, but now 
confirmed by the inscriptions on the sculptured 
remains of that pile. The bilinguar name of 
Xerxes on the alabaster vase leads from the 
Egyptian to the Persepolitan character ; and 
in the name of Darius the Mede, the conqueror 


of Babylon, we have a link between the Perse- 
politan and Babylonian systems. 

The most numerous remains of the arrow-~ 
head writing are inscriptions in the Babylonian 
character, the finest and most extensive of which 
is upon a large oblong stone discovered at Bag- 
dad. This magnificent record was deposited 
in the East India Company’s museum in the 
beginning of the present century, and a beau- 
tiful engraving of it published soon after at the 
expense of the company. A copy of the en- 
graving and other illustrations were exhibited 
to the meeting. Numerous specimens of the 
cuneiform writing also exist in a series of square 
bricks and large cylinders of baked clay, both 
of which have often complicated inscriptions ; 
and smaller cylinders, used as rolling-seals, on 
which cuneatic writing appears with ail its 
variations, accompanied in many instances by 
beautiful engravings, which exhibit the state of 
this art for a period of upwards of fifteen cen- 
turies, or from before the Osirtesen age of 
Egyptian history till after the time of Darius 
Hystaspes. This is determined by two cylin- 
ders with hieroglyphic inscriptions having the 
name of Osirtesen L., and the title, é.e. signet, 
of another king, Apophi, who reigned six gene- 
rations earlier, in the time of Cheops the founder 
of the great pyramid,—and by a fine Persepo- 
litan cylinder, obtained in Egypt by Dr. Mad- 
den, having the name and titles of Darius Hy- 
staspes as they appear upon the window-frames 
of his palace at Persepolis. The intermediate 
period is filled up by inscribed Babylonian, As- 
syrian, Median, and Persian cylinders, shewing 
various stages of art; and it is followed by still 
more perfect specimens, descending to the age 
of Grecian conquest, and gems having Grecian 
heads, surrounded by the same characters as we 
find on the inscribed bricks. Unlike the Egyp- 
tian remains noticed by Dr. Hinckes at the 
last public meeting of the society, these exhibit 
a progressive improvement in the style of art 
and imitation of nature: so that, with the chro- 
nological epochs supplied from Egypt, we are 
at no loss to determine the age of most of these 
oriental antiquities; for, as Egypt gives us 
hieroglyphic cylinders of the age of the pyra- 
mids, we may be certain that the oriental cy- 
linders and pyramids whence the Egyptian 
were derived ascend to an earlier age—proba- 
bly even to that of the great tower or pyramid 
of Babel itself. So that the few cylinders found 
in Egypt help us to the chronology of thousands 
of undeciphered cylinders found in Babylonia 
and the neighbouring countries. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell on the importance of these disco- 
veries in a historical point of view. 

Mr. Cullimore then went on to describe the 
inscription on the pillar of Bagdad — perhaps 
the best-preserved inscription extant. It con- 
sists of 619 lines, without a single defect, read- 
ing horizontally from left to right, as do also 
the inscriptions on the bricks and cylinders. 
The brick-inscriptions are found incorporated 
with it; and from its agreement with the best 
age of Babylonian cylindrical inscriptions and 
engravings, its age may be determined to 
have been that which immediately preceded 
the Persepolitan era, or that of the dynasty of 
Nebuchadnezzar, to whom the Medo-Persian 
line succeeded. The author then entered into 
a minute analysis of this inscription, and shewed 
its correspondence with the religious and my- 
thological system of the Babylonians, and the 
high probability of its being the liturgy or great 
ritual of the Chaldean Magi, set forth in the 
form of a poetical composition. 

Two former theories have been framed to 





explain the brick-inscriptions. Mr, Tudor, 
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editor of The Morning Watch, concludes, on 
various grounds stated by Mr. Cullimore, but 
to which it is impossible to advert, that the in- 
scribed bricks are the monthly almanacs of the 
Babylonians distributed to the people ; the va- 
riations and corrections marked on the unin- 
scribed margin to be obliterated and replaced 
as the seasons advanced: when out of date, he 
conceives they were used as materials for build- 
ing, and hence their constant occurrence in 
Babylonian structures. Prof. Grotefend, on 
the other hand, views them as having formed 
part of the walls of houses, and as being in- 
scribed with a form of prayer for the protection 
of the inmates, and to be thus analogous to the 
extracts from the Koran on the walls of the 
Mahometan mosques, and the passages from 
the law of Moses, which the Israelites were 
commanded to “ write upon the posts of their 
houses, and upon their gates” (Deut. vi. 9; see 
also Is. lvii. 8). Mr. Cullimore stated his ob- 
jections to each of these theories, and proceeded 
to establish another of his own by combining 
parts of both theories. He is of opinion that 
the inscriptions on the bricks are not consecu- 
tive sentences of common language, but that 
they mythologically represent the thirty days 
of the Babylonian month, and the names of the 
thirty divinities who were supposed to preside 
over these days, and their various transactions 
(see Dan. vi. 7, 12; Diod. Sic. lib. i., and 
Zendavesta). The divinities presiding over 
the five days, intercalated to make up 365, are 
also represented by five occasionally interpo- 
lated characters. Each of the brick-inscrip- 
tions will thus represent a prayer or precatory 
invocation to these divinities. It was further 
shewn that these inscriptions were extracted 
from different parts of the great ritual of the 
Magi: but it is unnecessary to follow these 
curious researches into farther details, as the 
whole subject will, it was stated, soon be laid 
before the public. 


SOUTH-AMERICAN LIBRARIES, BY DR. L—il. 
DurinG my late short stay in the Brazils, my 
attention was, amongst other topics, directed 
towards its libraries, and the MSS. and books 
relating to the history of South America or 
such other countries as were in some degree 
connected with it. 

The public library of Bahia dos todos os $an- 
tos may contain about 20,000 volumes, but is 
deficient in MSS. The two or three which I 
perused related to the history of the Brazils in 
the 17th century; and there was one about the 
deeds performed by the Portuguese in Malacca, 
and written by a soldier who afterwards set- 
tled in Bahia. It is known that a good number 
of MSS. existed at the beginning of this cen- 
tury in the latter town, where some traveller 
saw them heaped up in a sort of store-room. 
Whether they have been destroyed, or tempo- 
rarily lost sight of during the subsequent poli- 
tical revolutions of this country, is yet to be 
ascertained. 

_ The library of Rio de Janeiro is one of con- 
siderable extent, the venerable Velloaio (the 
father of Brazilian botany) having been one of 
its late curators. MSS. she has xone—all such 
having been taken at the flight of King Ioao to 
Lisbon. There, certainly, they are taken care 
of, and will well repay the trouble of any lover 
of Transatlantic history. 

_ But while I was thus busy about Brazilian 
literature, glimpses of one similar, yet much 
richer, hove occasionally in sight. It was in 
some private libraries of the Brazils that I saw 
books printed in Mexico in 1598—a very strange 
date indeed. But how will the surprise of some 








readers be increased, if they come to know that | 
topics which we consider novel at the present 
period were extensively discussed at that re- 
mote date! The most curious of that class of 
books is, Platicas morales de los Indios para la 
doctrina de sus hijos. (Mexici, 1601.)- An educa- 
tional book for the Indians! Why, such things 
are not dreamt of at the present period, either 
amongst Spaniards or any one else. 

My attention being thus led towards Mexico 
—that mysterious city of the West—I finally 
made out that it was from thence that our know- 
ledge of South-American history may be most 
efficaciously increased. I have heard it stated 
in the Brazils, and it has been related to me by 
a traveller lately returned home, that the largest 
accumulation of ancient Transatlantic books is 
to be met with at Mexico. This library was 
collected by the late procurator-tiscal of the 
province, who in this capacity had ample op- 
portunity to obtain MSS., books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and other minor publications, co- 
pies of which did not exist, perhaps, but in the 
recesses of some old plantation-house or con- 
vent. When the Don (whose name is stated to 
have been Antonio) died, a priest was employed 
to make out a catalogue, in which he spent 
nearly three years,—the library occupying a 
dozen and more of apartments. The collection 
was then offered for sale, but without success. 
The house was required for other purposes ; and 
the whole library has been since deposited (or 
rather stowed) in a magazine, where it has 
been seen only some few months ago. At that 
period travellers occasionally visited it, and 
picked out one or another book ata trifling price. 
That the speedy saving of such a library from 
partial dilapidation, and its purchase by some 
of our great libraries might turn out a valu- 
able acquisition, does not require any further 
comment. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 

THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday. — Geographical, $4 p.m.; British Architects, 
8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Statistical (anniversary meeting), 3 P.M. ; 
Linnzan, 8 v.m.; Horticultural, 3 p.m.; Civil En- 
gineers, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 8 p.m.; Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; London Insti- 
tution, 7 r.m.; Microscopical, 8 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.; Botan., 8 P.m. 

Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 p.mM.; Westminster Medical, 
8 p.m. ; Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fresco Painting. 
Fresco! presto, the whole artist-world is awak- 
ened by the dawn of anew epoch in the English 
school; ay, and up and doing, stoutly resolute 
to resist the invasion of foreign aid to decorate 
the parliament houses of Great Britain. Right 
glad are we to see this readiness to rally round 
the standard which we have striven for many 
years, and with some success, to uphold — 
namely, native talent. We have genius enough 
amongst our artists ; and they require only en- 
couraging patronage and demand, to take posi- 
tion, and form the van, in any march of mind. 
On the meeting of March 4, numbers were as- 
sembled tohear Mr. Haydon’s views and opinions 
with regard to fresco painting ; its applicability 
tothe purposes of the royal commission, and to 
the sufficiency of the British school to undertake, 
execute, and perfect fresco designs. Whenever 
in his paper the author averred that we had 
amongst us men with all the requisites, and 
that we would yield not even to the schools of 
Munich or of Rome, the assertion was re- 
ceived with warm applause. The paper was 





of great length, and listened to throughout 
with marked attention and interest. Our re- 
gret that we can give little more than its 
leading points is somewhat diminished by the 
knowledge that it is to be published in a com- 
plete form. Mr. Haydon commenced by observ- 
ing, that British art never stood higher than at 
the end of the war. Wilkie had spread the 
fame of the domestic school, Historical pic- 
tures of undoubted talent had been produced ; 


jin every other department the power of the 


school astonished foreigners ; while its effect on 
France destroyed the school of David; and 
from that moment more nature, colour, and 
light and shadow, had characterised the French 
school. The effect of continental connexion 
on the British school was also beneficial, and 
design and more correct drawing has visibly 
advanced. As early as Edward the Confessor 
our bas-relief was equal to that of any other 
country at the time. In Alfred’s age, bistorical 
pictures adorned York and Canterbury, and Ely 
Cathedral was ornamented by pictures repre- 
senting the great actions of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. In 1236 it was the fashion of the 
court and nobility to adorn their chambers with 
designs. In 1356, St. Stephen’s chapel was 
decorated by Edward II1., Hugh de St. Albans 
being head designer, and correcting and pre- 
paring the subjects at ls. per diem. In 1536, 
Wickliff began to preach; and high art being 
considered a popish superstition, received a 
blow which Henry VIII. completed,—a blow 
under which it staggers to this day. In 1632, 
the decoration of St. Stephen’s chapel was re- 
ferred to as a beauty passed by, and the wis- 
dom of our ancestors praised in so decorat- 
ing public buildings; and now it is to be re- 
vived on the very spot where it flourished 600 
years ago, and where it was quite equal to any 
productions in Italy or Europe of the same era. 
The genius of Britain was not doubted then: 
that was a modern refinement. But it was now 
to be tried in fresco; and what practice had the 
English? As much as the Germans before they 
began Bertholdy’s villa. Fresco was painting 
with colours ground in water, on the last polish- 
ing coat of mortar a plasterer put on. First was 
laid on a coating mixed with ox’s hair, having 
the surface rudely crossed ; when freshly dry, to 
this was added, 2d, acoat not so rough; and 3d, 
a coat of finely powdered lime and sand, two 
parts of sand, and one of lime: and on that, as it 
was setting, was painted the picture, part by part, 
as much as could be done ina day. The difficul- 
ties of fresco were not more than oil; but the 
nuisances were greater. All historical painters 
made separate studies and a finished sketch— 
in fresco a cartoon, the same size as the wall, 
was necessary; and this would generate cor- 
rect design, and improve the British school. 
The fear of climate was absurd: wherever mor- 
tar dried hard, fresco would do. The climate 
of England was, perhaps, better adapted than 
Italy; for there the mortar dried too rapidly, 
and Vasari says they were obliged to moisten 
as they went on. Cennini, Armenini, and Va- 
sari, are the best Italian authorities; Vitruvius 
and Pliny the best ancient. The ancients painted 
in fresco. Letronne says no; but his quota- 
tion from Plutarch’s Amatorium proves it: é@” 
bypois (wypapew—to paint on the wet. Plu- 
tarch says, “ People you do not like leave no 
more impression than painting on the wet,” 
which vanishes. Letronne says, “ Fresco 
never vanishes ;” whereas the first two or three 
days it vanishes almost to faintness, and illus- 
trates Plutarch’s allusion. Afterwards it re- 
vives; but that is no argument against the simile 
at first. 
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Was the British school competent to exe- 
cute fresco? Asa body they were not; but 
there were eminent individuals who were ; and 
every hall adorned should be under the direc- 
tion of one eminent artist, who should select 
and engage his own assistants: many young 
men were now abroad preparing themselves for 
fresco, and would return ready. The subject cho- 
sen should be a great political and moral princi- 
ple, illustrated by each hall and corridor till com- 
pleted; every subject tending to the final illus- 
tration, like the Vatican, the I.esche at Delphi, 
or any series executed at any of the great epochs 
of art. The country teemed with talent, but 
wanted direction. The artists did not do what 
they wished, but what they were obliged to do: 
they sent their goods to market. Raise the 
demand, and the produce would be higher. The 
exhibitions were no criterion of the ability of 
the school. If the first attempts were timid in 
fresco, so was Raphael’s:; and Michael An- 
gelo’s was a failure, and obliged to be destroy- 
ed. It was a duty to defend the first attempt, 
if a failure; the first success would speak for 
itself. Oil was not adapted for mighty space ; 
luminous depth gave a dismal look to a hall. 
The power of fresco was light; the power of 
oil depth. The necessity of correct drawing 
would renovate the schoo]. The Academy op- 
pose fresco ;—it is singular this eminent body 
have opposed every plan to improve the peo- 
ple and the art. It is not what artists wish— 
it is what the state wants. A letter was read 
from Florence proving fresco had as much im- 
pasto as oil—and was not tinting like water- 
colour painting; likewise a letter from Wilkie 
to Mr. Haydon, dated Rome, August 1826, 
Jamenting fresco was not practised in England, 
and hcping it would be, as it was capable of 
combinations to which oil could not pretend. 
The fresco of Parturischio at Sienna was still 
quite perfect, though painted before the Vati- 
can. Leonardo’s “ Last Supper,” in oil, failed ; 
Montorfano’s fresco in the same room was in 
good condition, though executed earlier. Wher- 
ever fresco was taken care of, it lasted Jonger than 
oil, and kept fresher. The Vatican had been ill- 
used—the Farnese Palace taken care of. ‘The 
German school deserved great honour for con- 
centrating fresco again, though it had never been 
extinct in Italy. But they went to excess, as 
they always doy in the principle of excluding 
classic art as inconsistent with Christian ; for it 
was impossible to perfect Christian art but by 
the principles of ancient form and perfection : 
in theirabsurdity, they excluded Raphael. Their 
Cornelius was a great man; but to employ any 
foreigner to decorate a spot hallowed by the 
tread of the Black Prince, and Edward III., 
would be profanation—no desire of the sort ex- 
isted in the highest quarters. The approaching 
epoch would be a great epoch, if the commission 
resolutely adopted fresco; and it was not too 
soon to begin the cartoon. Mr. Haydon said, 
every artist of a great hall should be part ofa 
council, of which the architect should be presi- 
dent. All matters of art might be settled by this 
council, subject to the advice of a commission ; 
butina difference ofopinion between council and 
commission, the law should lean to the artists’ 
side, as being professional men. No artist not 
employed should be of the council. Mr. Haydon 
concluded by prophesying, that ifconfidence was 
placed in British genius, the reign of Victoria 
would be as great an epoch in art as Elizabeth's 
was in literature. 


CALOTYPES. 
Havina so frequently and fully described the 
process of photography as discovered and prac- 





tised by Mr. Fox Talbot, we now recur to the 
subject merely to notice the progress made inthe 
art of portraiture, under that gentleman’s pa- 
tent, by Mr. Collen. The calotypes have the ad- 
vantage, over the daguerréotypes, of hue and 
natural position. The tint is warm, and by 
no means unpleasing ; it resembles somewhat 
that of a proof on India paper, though more of 
a bistre colour; and the relation of feature is 
true to the beholder. The calotype portrait is 
not the first effect, as in the daguerréotype, 
wherein the face is changed from right to left 
and from left to right; but a secondary produc- 
tion, the reverse of the primary copy, correcting 
the error, reflecting a reflection. The result of 
the camera-process on the prepared paper is a 
black imperfect smudge, scarcely shewing the 
slightest resemblance to the sitter, or possess- 
ing a faint outline of form or feature. But 
this darkened skeleton, pressed down on other 
metal-washed paper by a plate of glass, per- 
mitting and stopping here and there the pas- 
sage of the solar rays, is filled out to a full and 
faithful portrait on the surface of the receiving 
calotype. The likenesses are for the most part 
very correct, and comparatively of an extremely 
pleasing character. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 


AN interesting discovery of a Roman villa has 
been made by some workmen employed in dig- 
ging gravel upon the land of Mr. Whittett of 
Comberton. The earth having been carefully 
cleared away from the brickwork, it presents 
an admirable specimen of the masonry of the 
Romans, forming the foundation of a. building 
of considerable area; the whole paved with well- 
burnt tiles, 15 in. long by 104 in. wide, firmly 
imbedded in the grout or calcareous conglome- 
rate so much used by the Romans. Upon these, 
and in the small compartments, are rows of piers, 
at irregular distances, each formed of ten bricks 
1} inches thick and 8 inches square. The ex- 
terior and other walls are 3 feet thick and 33 
feet high, and cemented together, with a fair 
surface, by the same enduring concrete. They, 
as well as the foundation, are composed of 
masses of stone—principally Ketton stone, 
chalk-marl, and immense flints, shewing the 
industry and perseverance of the builders, as 
these sorts of stone are not found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Comberton. Within the area, the 
space was filled with fragments of tiles, and the 
peculiar Roman bricks of various and beautiful 
patterns of stucco and fresco painting, exactly 
similar in thickness and composition to those 
discovered in the ruins of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum; the colours are quite bright, and, al- 
though in distemper, appear to be uninjured 
by the lapse of time. The tiles are of various 
forms and excellent workmanship: many of 
them are in the shape of those used in the 
sudatorium bath, and their interiors bear evi- 
dent marks of the action of fire. Among the 
other articles discovered are fragments of win- 
dow-glass, and one portion of a drinking-glass; 
fragments of coarse sepulchral vases and pot- 
tery of various forms and manufacture, some of 
them very curious; hair-pins formed with much 
ingenuity of the belemnite fossil; a piece of 
leaden pipe cemented into a large brick; an 
iron instrument somewhat like the skid of a 
carriage, the use of which has not been ascer- 
tained; quantities of oyster-shells, of a species 
now little known, &c. 

For some time past, coins have been disco- 
vered on various occasions in the neighbour- 
hood of Comberton; but in excavating the site 
in question, only two have yet been found—one 
of the time of Septimius Severus (A.D. 125), and 








the other of Gordius, in good preservation 
(A.p. 238). Intermixed with the débris were 
several human bones, one of these being a ster- 
num of singular formation; and on one of the 
square bricks there is a remarkably distinct 
impression of a wolf’s foot—the imprint of the 
talons of which gives one a clear idea of the size 
of that happily extinct race of animals, once so 
formidable in this part of the country. The 
creature had probably been prowling about the 
then rare habitations of man, and left the mark 
of his foot on the ductile clay of a new-formed 
tile. (We may observe parenthetically that the 
marks of a dog’s foot and a fox’s foot have re- 
cently been found on a Roman brick at Litling- 
ton.) On one of the large tiles there is likewise 
a perfect impression of a man’s shoe, shod with 
nails, like the shoes of the peasants in our own 
time. 

In the village, about a mile and a half to the 
north of this excavated villa, is still to be seen, 
in admirable preservation, the site of ancient 
games, the Maze or Julian circle, in which, as 
described by Virgil, the Roman youths weré 
exercised at a game called Troy-town. To the 
honour of the villagers, who look upon this spot 
with great respect, it is carefully cleaned and 
repaired every third year. From the existence 
of this Maze, the frequent discovery of Roman 
coins, pottery, and utensils of various kinds, in 
the vicinity, the ruins of this extensive villa, 
and its proximity to the great Roman road, the 
conclusion may be drawn, that Comberton was 
once a considerable Roman station. It is much 
to be desired that more attention were paid to 
the history of these isolated spots: they are 
important features in the topography ofa county 
whose richness in historic associations makes up, 
in some degree, for its deficiency in geological 
and picturesque interest. 

Most of the specimens removed from this 
villa are in'the possession of Mr. Deck, who, 
we are sure, will have great pleasure in submit- 
ting them to the inspection of all who take an 
interest in such matters.—Cambridge Paper. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL, 
AT the anniversary meeting of this most excel- 
lent charity the Earl of Haddington presided, 
and filled the chair greatly to the satisfaction of 
the numerous company. His lordship, in one 
of his addresses, alluded to the circumstance of 
his being a civil first Jord of the Admiralty, and 
declared his devotedness to the important du- 
ties of that station, which he hoped he would so 
discharge as to leave the naval service and the 
interests of his country in no worse condition 
than he had found them. The applause that 
followed testified how entirely the parties pre- 
sent, including the representatives of our chief 
maritime and commercial bodies, as well as 
distinguished officers, relied on the abilities of 
his lordship to do more than redeem this pledge. 
The whole evening passed off in a manner grati- 
fying to the friends of an institution which holds 
out its succour to the unfortunate and suffering of 
all nations; and a subscription of above 1200/., 
was raised in the room. 


Extracts from the Travels of Don Antonio Pon, 
in the year 1784. 
(Translated from the Spanish.) 
Tue English, by means of their industry, com- 
merce, and naval superiority, have become 
possessors of the treasures of all nations. They 
have known how to fix their wealth in magnifi- 
cent buildings, excellent roads, admirable cul- 
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tivation of their lands, country-seats in every 
province, &c. &c. This is what I call fixing 
their riches, because by other means they eva- 
porate, when they are only passed from hand 
to hand, and from kingdom to kingdom, with- 
out leaving any trace of their possession. 

In relating to you the praises which the 
English nation merit, I must not fail to men- 
tion the good accommodation at the inns, the 
neatness and abundance which I have re- 
marked even in those of the smallest towns 
through which I have passed—the cleanliness 
and even delicacy of the beds, the perfection 
of the roads, the attention of the postilions. 
To this hour I have not heard any one put 
himself in a passion with bad language, nor 
make use of the least impertinence towards the 
persons whom they drive, nor quarrel with 
their horses, nor even sing, as do those in our 
country, and in some others; for which I 
should not think the worse of them, if they did 
not sometimes break out into absurdities and 
improper words, as you well know is their 
custom. This nation will not permit such im- 
pertinences; the laws chastise them, and a 
certain degree of good-breeding is perceptible 
even among the commonest people. 

They make no affected display, nor make use 
of many words when they welcome a traveller, 
who sees himself compelled, as I do, to praise 
these good customs; and although the inns 
are in truth very dear, when you recollect the 
good treatment you have received, you find no 
cause to require an abatement in the account 
they present to you. 

St. James’s Park, which extends abont a 
mile in circumference, consists of numerous 
walks, planted with lime-trees, elms, and other 
trees; the great canal contains geese and ducks 
in abundance, and also bucks and does along its 
extent. It is the principal public walk in this 
city, particularly in the summer evenings, when 
sometimes not less than a hundred thousand 
people are collected together: notwithstanding 
such an immense concourse, little more is heard 
than the sounds of the footsteps, which I have 
observed on many occasions, and which is a 
proof of the silent character of the nation; at 
all events, in these crowds they talk very quietly 
and very litile. 

On the 28th of July, in the year 1784, a 
friend took me to the last meeting of the Royal 
Society before the vacation, and having obtained 
permission to enter, the importance and grave 
nature of this useful establishment is better 
known. Sir J. Banks, who was the president, 
remained always with his hat on his head, ex- 
cepting when he spoke, being seated on a high 
chair, in front of which was a table for those 
who read the papers, and for the secretary ; the 
other seats are covered benches, and on the 
walls are portraits of various learned men. 
They read on this day dissertations upon the 
causes and effects of the terrible earthquakes 
which have lately happened in Calabria and 
Sicily. The said Sir J. Banks has made a 
voyage round the world, either with Captain 
Cook or before his time. 

When the scruples with regard to images in 
Protestant Churches shall have ceased, which 
appears to me soon likely to happen, in no 
other city will the noble arts of sculpture and 
painting obtain more encouragement than in 
London, and then will come the epoch of its 
ewaltation: in the mean time there is enough 
to employ professors of merit; for it is not 
here, as with us, that works of art are confined 
chiefly to the precincts of churches and to 
sacred subjects; here they paint and engrave 
every thing—heroic exploits by sea and land 


—the glorious actions of their generals—what- 
ever subject interests them, even the most 
ridiculous. Every year are made an immense 
number of portraits of entire families. A mo- 
desty, which, in my opinion, is carried to an 
extreme by us, has placed a limit to this branch 
of art in our country, as there are few among 
us who like to exhibit themselves and their 
families. 

At the first view of St. Paul’s, the eye is 
offended by acertain blackness which the stones 
have contracted by length of time, which is the 
case with other buildings in this city which 
have stood some years, depriving them of much 
light—from this defect the buildings in Italy 
and Spain are free; even the yellow tinge 
which, in these countries, the stones receive 
from age, makes them more agreeable. 
very incompatible that a superb temple, dedi- 
cated to the God of the universe, should ap- 
pear like amass of coal, as does the exterior of 
St. Paul’s. 

With regard to the interior, I must inform 
you, that the stranger who does not pay does 
not see:—if I wish to see all, I must pay to 
be allowed to enter the church, then pay to 
mount up to the dome, then to the top of the 
cupola, then to the part where they shew the 
models and many other things. I know not 
how to reconcile this, which appears to me a 
meanness, with English liberality. 

Newcastle, distant from London more than 
281 miles, the chief town of the duchy of North- 
umberland, is the place where the mines of 


It is} 


walks and the streets, we stumble against some 
others which appear like devils—and I believe 
that they are chimney-sweepers—(limpiadores 
de chimineas). 
1 must not leave in the dark the custom which 
the English have (that is to say, the common 
people) of challenging each other, and fight- 
ing with their fists; and I know not why some 
of their writers have exaggerated, as the most 
barbarous of all sports, our bull-fights—for I 
find these boxing-matches much more barba- 
rous, although the English look upon them as 
a real festival, and which are tolerated by the 
government, and are taking place every day in 
the streets and squares. When these matches 
commence, immediately a crowd of people run 
to make sport with them, and, instead of sepa- 
rating and trying to pacify those who are ill- 
| treating each other, they incite them, till they 
break their noses, or knock out their teeth, and 
sometimes till they maul each other in such a 
manner that they either die in consequence, or 
| are injured for life. One evening, on going 
| home to my lodging in Suffolk Street, I saw 
| that in front of the house one of these matches 
| was preparing, and in a moment a great circle 
| of spectators was formed. I, who do not de- 
light in these bloody encounters, entered my 
_ lodging, and presently heard that they finished 
| with disfiguring each other’s faces. In proof 
| of this, you may read the following in the Morn- 
ing Post of June 1785:—*“ To the perpetual 
| Shame of this country’s customs, more than 


30,000 persons assembled last Monday in Hyde 





coal exist which supply London, as well as| Park to witness a boxing-match between a 
other parts of England, keeping in constant) butcher famous in these kind of battles, and a 
employment about a thousand ships, backwards | coalheaver, who disputed with him the priority 
and forwards, and about twenty thousand sail- | in ferocity and strength. The crowd and con- 
ors—a great resource for augmenting the naval | fusion was so great, that the match could not 
forces in time of war, with people well practised | take place on that day, and was put off till the 
in the working of a ship, and accustomed to| next. The champions having placed themselves 
tempests, &c. &c. The advantages which re-| behind Bedford House, the battle began; and 
sult from the use of coal are counterbalanced | at the end of two hours the success was declared 
by various inconveniences which are experi- | for the butcher: nevertheless they were both 





enced from it in London:—for instance, the | 
thickness of the sulphureous and pitchy smoke | 
which this coal exhales, blackening the build- | 
ings in such a manner, that in a short time | 
they contract an iron-looking colour, the smoke | 
creeps into the houses, and soils the doors and | 
windows, which are obliged to be washed very | 
often to preserve that neatness and extreme | 
cleanliness which the English love so much, 

This smoke produces the same cffects on | 
white linen, on delicate-coloured garments and | 
laces; and to this cause some attribute the | 
simplicity of the English style of dress, without | 
those sparkling ornaments of gold and silver | 
which one is accustomed to see in other| 
countries, So that when any one goes about | 
the streets with ornaments, if he is not in a 
carriage he is taken for a Frenchman, and it is 
very common to insult any one so dressed. | 

Be the cause what it may, that said simpli- 
city of dress is much to my taste, as it would | 
be to yours, being quite devoid of all affectation. 
Notwithstanding, persons of distinction do not 
fail to present themselves at court, and in as- 
semblies, with all the splendour imaginable, and 
with much richness of jewels and garments, 
particularly the ladies. ‘They have generally 
fine complexions and beautiful faces, and the 
men are in a similar degree good-looking ; | 
above all, so are the boys and giris towards the 
age of 15 or 18, who, having neither wigs nor 
powder on their heads till that age, wear their 
natural hair (without any, or very little poma- 
tum ), which falls over their shoulders, and adds 
to their grace and beauty. Amongst these | 
beautiful objects, which one meets with in the| 


taken off in a dying state—especially the coal- 
heaver, of whose life there is not the least 
hope.” 


ANECDOTE OF AL-MANSUR. 


[From the first vol. of M. Gehangos’ excellent work, re- 
viewed in No. 1304, we are desirous to extract the fol- 
lowing column of literary interest.—Ed, Lit. Gaz.] 


| * More praises have been sung of this Al- 


mansir, and more books have been dedicated 
to him, than is easy for me to enumerate and 
inform thee of—so much so, that the fame of 
his name reached as far as Baghdad; and the 
most remote corners of the globe were filled 
with the report of his good and bad qualities. 
However, when, after the breaking of the neck- 
lace, and the scattering of its pearls, the kings 
of small states divided among themselves the 
patrimony of the Beni Umeyyah, the cause of 


| Science and literature, instead of losing, gained 


considerably by the division, since every one of 
the usurpers disputed with each other the prize 
of prose and poetical composition, and over- 
stocked their markets with all departments of 
science; encouraged literature, and treated the 
learned with distinction, rewarding them mu- 
nificently for their labours. Their principal 
boast was to have people say, The learned man 
Such-a-one is held in great esteem by the king 
So-and-so; or, The poet Such-a-one is much 
beloved by the king So-and-so; so that not one 
is to be found among them who has not been 


| distinguished by the most brilliant qualities, or 


who has not left behind him traces that the 
hand of time will never obliterate, and which 
will be transmitted to future generations in the 
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writings of orators and poets. Such, I am told, 
was the case with the Sclavonian eunuchs of 
Al-mansir, who rose in their governments after 
his death: such as Mujahid, Mundher, and 
Khayran—not to mention the Arab sovereigns 
of the dynasties of Beni Abbad, Beni Somadeh, 
Beni Alafttas, Beni Dhi-l-nin, Beni Hid; all 
of whom were so much praised and extolled by 
poets, that, had the same praises been bestowed 
on night, she would have become lighter even 
than day. And the poets never ceased present- 
ing each other with the offerings of the sweet- 
scented gales playing among: the flowers, and 
making upon their treasures the attacks of Al- 
baradh, until their ambition grew such, that 
one of their poets swore that he would not 
praise a king in a kassideh under one hundred 
dinars; and Al-mu’atamed Ibn ’Abbad, having 
heard of it, sent for him and ordered him to 
write one, and used all sorts of persuasion to 
induce him to do it. But he obstinately refused 
to comply with his wishes, unless he agreed to 
give him the sum he asked: it being worthy of 
remark, that Al-mu’atamed was not only the 
most powerful sovereign of his time, but one 
who could bear the least opposition on the part 
of a subject. One of the greatest acts of gene- 
rosity that ever a monarch performed towards 
a subject appears in the following anecdote, 
which is a further illustration of what I have 
advanced. It is related that Abu Ghalib, the 
philologist, having once written a very fine work, 
Mujahid Al’amiri, who was then king of Denia, 
sent him as a present one thousand dinars, a 
horse, and a rich suit of dress, requesting him 
at the same time to say that the work had 
been written by his orders. This, however, Abu 
Ghalib refused to do, and, sending back the 
present, he gave the following answer: ‘ This 
book I wrote merely for the use of the public, 
and in order that my name might be handed 
down to posterity; were I to put at the head 
of it any other name but mine, all the honour 
would be his. No; I will not consent to it.’ 
When this answer was brought to Mujahid, 
instead of being offended, he was much grati- 
fied and astonished to see the high temper of 
his soul, and his courage and determination : 
he returned him the presents, and said, ‘ He 
might, at any rate, have mentioned me in his 
book; this is a thing happening every day: 
however I shall not insist any longer.’”’ 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ON A DREADFUL ACCIDENT IN A LATE STORM. 


A stmpLe tale of woe have I to tell ; 

There needs no art to set forth grief like mine ; 
No dying glance from eye of bright gazelle, 

That knew and lov’d me, causes me to pine; 


No drooping tree is hastening to its end, 
No flowers are fading on their wither’d stalks : 
My wound is deeper—I have lost my friend, 
The tried companion of my daily walks. 


Ah, my Umbrella! in this world of ours 
Too lovely wert thou and too frail to last ; 
Fram’d but to glisten with soft summer-showers, 
Not drive back torrents borne upon the blast. 


Earth’s favour’d climes and ocean’s distant foam, 
Their gifts to form thy fragile fabric brought : 

In India’s jungles was the monster's home 
Whose tusks thy handle to adorn were wrought ; 


The steel that call’d thy powers into life 
From Cornwall's caverns and grim forges came ; 
The whale’s blood ting’d the Arctic seas in strife, 
Whose pliant bones were knit into thy frame; 


Kent's merry orchards saw the straight tree fell’d, 
Whose slender trunk upbore thy airy dome; 
The sunny slopes of southern France beheld 
The silkworms fit their labour for the loom. 


Such was thy being’s nature, when on high, 
Outside an omnibus, I rais’d thy form; 
And as the strife of elements drew nigh, 
I bade thee play thy part amid the storm. 


One heartfelt struggle, one convulsive throe, 
One fearful flap, and all was at an end; 

I held thee torn and crush’d beneath the blow— 
The winds had broken what they could not bend. 


I may not paint the ravage of the storm, 
The mighty rents the envious tempest made, 
The bones protruding through thy shatter’d form, 
The spring refusing to afford its aid. 


Ah, my Umbrella! what a fate was thine! 
And yet I might have harder met to bear; 
I did not see thee day by day decline, 
And feel hope slowly melt into despair. 


Thy silk was glossy as erewhile when new, 
In strength and beauty didst thou face thine end ; 
And, ah! what hear I ?—may the news prove true ! 
Thou’rt not beyond the artist’s skill to mend. 


OCEAN. 

O now T love from the deck to view 
This rolling world of waters blue ; 
When above, below, nought meets the eye 
But the crested wave and the clear blue sky; 
When the freshening gale begins to blow, 
And the chafed wave boils round the dashing prow, 
And the white scud speeds before the blast : 
It comes, it comes !—it is here at last! 
How swells my heart, and I feel at home, 
As the proud ship bounds through the ocean-foam, 
And the loud winds pipe, and the tacklings ring, 
And the sea-mew dips in the foam his wing; 
And the lightning’s flash, and the thunder’s roar, 
But add to the joy of the tempest more ! 

° e e ° 
O how I love in my cot to lie, 
And hear the low surge rippling by, 
And yield to the swell of the heaving deep 
As it rocks my lull’d powers in a dreamy sleep! 
I love when the blustering storm is past, 
And the sail flaps idly to the mast, 
And the ship lies motionless on the tide, 
Like a towering sea-bird in his pride, 
And the heaven is wrapt in a crimson fold, 
And the ocean is gleaming in liquid gold, 
And the clouds that float in the azure sky 
Reflected deep in his bosom lie !— 

e ° * a 
Though nurs’d not on thy rugged knee, 
I love thee still, majestic sea} 
Whether embroil’d in the tempest’s roar, 
Or gliding along the unrufil’d shore, 
The fluttering pulse and the heart’s high swell 
Confess the power of thy magic spell. 


THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre opens this evening, 
with an indifferent announcement of performers 
in song and dance: Rubini and Tamburini are 
among the missing. 

Haymarket. —-On Monday, Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
our most popular comic songster, took his 
annual benefit here as Joe in the Recruiting 
Sergeant, and had, as he deserved, a full house. 
The play was the Love Chase, and introduced 
the pretty Miss Mitchell to a Haymarket audi- 
ence as Constance, and a Mr. Hatton as a buffo 
singer of considerable merit; he took part in a 
whisky duet, which was loudly and deservedly 
encored. On Tuesday the theatre concluded 
its season with a benefit-night for Mr. Webster 
the lessee. Ina closing address he announced 
many novelties in preparation for re-opening 
at Easter; and made a feeling allusion to the 
great loss the drama had sustained by the death 
of Power. 








The Prisoner of War: a Comedy in Two Acts. 
By Douglas Jerrold. How and Parsons. 
Tuts pleasing little comedy has to be added to 
the dramatic issues from the press reviewed in 
our last Gazette; and, though the shortest of 
them all, it is not inferior in proportionate 
merit. On the contrary, it is very sparkling 
and clever; and in the two characters so ad- 
mirably represented by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, 
not only piquant, but original. It well de- 
serves the success it has met with on the stage, 





and its future place in theatrical libraries, 





Concert.—The second Quartett Concert, which 
took place at the Hanover Square Rooms on 
the 4th instant, afforded a rich treat to the 
lovers of genuine harmony. It was, upon the 
whole, better arranged than the first, since 
the vocal parts were novelties, and the instru- 
mental more varied. Of the latter, Mozart's 
quintett in C major was the most striking. 
A new sestett by Onslow — rather lengthy, 
but containing many beauties,—was much ap- 
plauded. The vocalists—Misses Kemble and 
Rainsforth—both sang charmingly, and were 
heartily encored in their solos. A duet by 
Kreutzer was not so honoured, nor did its 
merits call for such demonstration. 

Mr. Russell's second concert, on Tuesday, at- 
tracted a very numerous audience. He repeated 
several of the favourite songs of his previous 
entertainment, and also gave Mendelssohn’s 
recitative and air, “ Santo Padre,” with ex- 
quisite expression. ‘ The Maniac,” composed 
by Mr. Russell, is remarkable for its appro- 
priate harmony. We have seldom heard a 
more beautiful or more effective composition. 
We have before spoken of Mr. Russell’s fine 
voice and polished style of singing; and if 
repeated encores be a test of excellence, his 
audience on Tuesday evening quite coincided 
with us. 





\ 
VARIETIES. 

Allen’s Map of China (London, W. H. Allen 
and Co.).—At a period when our contest with 
the Celestial Empire attaches so much of inte- 
rest to every statement which reaches us from 
that quarter, it has been very judiciously con- 
sidered by Messrs. Allen, that a correct map 
of the country must be acceptable to the Bri- 
tish public. They have accordingly produced 
one, comprehending the most particular and 
latest geographical data, and on a considerable 
scale. It is clearly printed, and enables us to 
follow the movements of our forces by sea and 
land; and to make ourselves acquainted with 
the site of important places with which, we 
hope, the victorious progress of our soldiers 
and sailors will soon make us more familiar. 

Entertainments.—We are glad to learn that 
Mr. Adams, whose astronomical lectures and 
orrery have, for many seasons past, been the 
source of very pleasing instruction to the pub- 
lic, and especially to the rising generation, is 
about to renew his labours at the Adelphi dur- 
ing Passion and Easter weeks. We cannot 
recommend a better resort to our young and 
intelligent friends. 

Sir A. Burnes.—We fear that the last dis- 
tressing news from Affghanistan, announcing 
the murder of Sir W. M‘Naghten, has cut off 
the poor ray of hope which lingered on the fate 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, and of many gal- 
lant souls whose duties involved them in the 
disastrous expedition to that country. The 
intelligence altogether, though still obscured 
by some doubts as to the extent of the evil, is 
too melancholy to be dwelt upon. 

New Copyright Bill——The new bill to amend 
the copyright laws, brought into the House of 
Commons by Lord Mahon, &c., gives the copy- 
right of every book to the author during his 
life, and to his heirs or assigns for 25 years 
after his death. If a posthumous work, the 
right to be vested for 30 years in the pro- 
prietor of the MS. and his assigns. 

Sir John Herschel has been elected lord rec- 
tor of Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

The late J. S. Taylor—A correspondent in 
Dublin assures us, that in all the biographies 
of this goodhearted and excellent individual 
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his age is set down five years younger than the 
reality. ‘ He entered Dublin University in 
July 1809, under the present learned professor 
of Hebrew, the Rev. Dr. Wall, when he could 
not have been a boy of eleven or twelve years 
of age.’ His father was Mr. John Taylor, a 
muap-engraver (extensively employed by the late 
Mr. W. Allen of Dame Street), who resided at 
Donybrook, where his son John, it is believed 
by the writer, was born. He assumed the 
name of Sidney on coming to London. At 
college he obtained the vice-chancellor’s pre- 
miums for English poetry. 

Mortality of London in 1841.—A statement 
has just been published, by authority of the 
Registrar-General, of the number of deaths in 
London and its suburbs in the year 1841, from 
which we glean the following information :— 
The population comprised in the districts from 
which the returns are made—forming an area 
of 70 square miles—amounted, according to 
the last census, to 1,870,727, of which number 
874,139 were males, and 996,588 females. The 
deaths in the year were 45,284—being at the 
rate of 2°429 per cent; of the total number, 
22,995 were males, and 22,288 females; the 
deaths in the first quarter of the year amounted 
to 13,713, in the second to 10,404, in the third 
to 10,406, and in the fourth to 10,761. 20,780 
are stated to have died under 15 years of age, 
15,167 between 15 and 60, 9,266 at 60 years and 
upwards. The highest temperature was 87°; 
lowest 14°9; daily mean 51°7. The mean height 
of barometer 29°757 inches. Self-registering 
thermometer, highest 69°3, lowest 36°}; mean 
of daily maxima 57:5; mean of daily minima 
45°6; mean temperature 51°6. Dew-point, 
mean 47°2. Rain, 27°372 inches. The rain 
fell for 177 days. The mean quantity of rain 
which fell in the ten years from 1830 to 1841 
was 16°87.—Globe. 

The Ashantee Princes.—We have the gratifi- 
cation to inform our readers, that accounts have 
been received from H. M. steamer Wilberforce, 
dated Ascension, Jan. 4th, mentioning the health 
and safety of all onboard. The following com- 
munication will be read with hope, not unmixed 
with anxiety, by the many kind friends who in- 
terested themselves about the Ashantee princes 
during their sojourn in England. ‘ Prince 
William Quantamissah and John Ansah left 
Cape Coast Castle on the 7th of November, on 
their eventful return to Kumasi, the capital of 
their relative, the king of Ashantee. They 

were accompanied by two missionaries,—Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. Higgins.” —Friend of Africa. 

Apples of Sodom.—Dr. Robinson refers the 

far-famed fruits, 
“ which grew 

Near that bituminous lake where Sodom stood,” 
to the Osher of the Arabs, Asclepias gigantea 
vel procera of botanists (Sprengel). . . . The 
fruit greatly resembles, externally, a large 
smooth apple or orange, hanging in clusters of 
three or four together, and, when ripe, is of a 
yellow colour. It was fair and delicious to the 
eye, and soft to the touch; but on being pressed 
or struck, it exploded with a pull, like a bladder 
or puff-ball, leaving in the hand only the shreds 
of the thin rind and a few fibres . . . 


the Solanum melongena (nightshade, mad-apple). 
Dr. Robinson says, ‘‘ We saw the solanum and 
the dsher growing side by side; the former 
presenting nothing remarkable in its appear- 
ance, and being found in other parts of the 
country; while the latter immediately arrested 


Hassel- | 
quist finds the apples of Sodom in the fruit of 


interesting particulars on this locality we may 
refer our readers to extracts from “ Biblical 
Researches in Palestine,” in the last year’s vol. 
of Lit. Gaz., p. 575.)— Edinb. New Phil. Journ. 

The Dead Sea.—By a recent triangulation of 
the country between the Mediterranean and 
Dead Sea, performed by Lieut. Symonds, R.E., 
he has ascertained the basin of the latter to be 
1337 feet below the level of the former. The 
lake of Tabarick or Genneserah he states to be 
84 feet below the same level; and the rapid 
course of the Jordan for 70 miles to be equal 
to a mean depression of nearly 18 feet per 
mile.— Letter in Times Newspaper. [We are not 
sure if not previously stated in L. G.] 

The Niger Fever.—A table-spoonful of Peru- 
vian bark, given in the morning early, has been 
found a fever-preventive among merchant- 
ships’ companies at Batavia, where similar 
deadly fevers to those of Africa prevail; and 
hence it may be only necessary to apply the 
bark-practice to the African coasts and rivers, 
in order to insure a similar freedom from fever 
there also.— Medicus (Cor. Lit. Gaz.) 

Extraordinary Birth.—The Port Philip Gazette 
states, that a woman of the name of Ferrers, 
living in the district of Grange, had been 
delivered of six female children at a birth. 
Three of them continued to live: one only was 
still-born ! 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


There is announced for publication, by subscription, 
a New, and, if made out, certainly, a very curious, Eluci- 
dation of the Subjects on the cclebrated Barberini or 
Portland Vase, and those on the Sarcophagus in which 
it was discovered, attributing them to Galen, the Phy- 
sician and Surgeon of Pergamus; by Thomas Windus, 
F.S.A. 

In the press, Life and Correspondence of the late Sir 
A. P. Cooper, Bart., from Documents bequeathed by 
him for the purpose, by Bransby B. Cooper, Esq., 
F.R.S.— The War in Syria, by Sir Charles Napier, 
M.P., K.C.B.—Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Armenia, by W. Francis 
Ainsworth, F.G.S., F.R.G.S.—Rambles and Researches 
in Thuringian Saxony, by J. F. Stanford, Esq., M.A.— 
Primitive Christianity exemplified and illustrated by 
the Acts of Primitive Christians, by the Right Rev. R. 
Mant, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, Also, 
Ilistory of the Church of treland.—Parochialia ; consist- 
ing of Papers printed for the Use of St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, by T. V. Short, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. — The Life of Isaac Milner, D.D., Dean of Car- 
lisle; with Extracts from his Correspondence, &c. with 
many of the leading men of his day, by his Niece, Mrs. 
Joseph Milner.— The Civil History of the Jews, from 
Joshua to Adrian ; with Incidental Notices of Manners 
and Customs, Geography and Antiquities, by the Rev. 
Q. Cockayne, M.A. — A Cycle of Celestial Objects; the 
Result of Observations made at Bedford, arranged in a 
practical manner for the Use of Naval, Military, and 
Private Observers, by Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., F.R.S., 
| &c.: with Ilustrations.—Practical Geodesy, adapted to 
| the Use of Land-Surveyors, &c., by B. Williams, C.E., 

&c.: with Ilustrations.—Agricultural Chemistry made 

Plain and Practical, for the Use of Farmers and Land- 
owners, by Joshua Trimmer, F.G.S.—Salopia Antiqua, 
| by the Rey. C. H. Hartshorne, M.A., F.S.A. — Pindar’s 
Epinician Odes, and the Fragments of his lost Com- 
| positions, revised and explained, by the Rev. John W. 

Donaldson, M.A., Head Master at Bury. — Hydrology ; 
| or, the World of Waters, by Miss R. M. Zornlin. — The 
Second Volume of the Ilistory of Holland, from the 
| beginning of the Tenth to the end of the Eighteenth 
| Century, by C. M. Davies.—The Physiological Anatomy 
and Physiology of Man, by R. L. Todd, M.D., F.R.S., 
and W. Bowman, F.R.S.— Essays on Nervous Diseases, 
by R. B. Todd, M.D., F.R.S.— English Surnames; a 
Series of Essays on Family Nomenclature, Historical, 
Etymological, and Humorous ; illustrated by Anecdotes, 
&ec., by M. A. Lower. 

The Songs of Charles Dibdin.—Messrs. How and Par- 
sons have announced that though a considerable portion 
of the printed stock of this new work (of which the se- 
venth of the eight Parts was published on the Ist inst.) 
has been destroyed in the conflagration of the printing- 
ollice of Mr. G, H. Davidson, they are not without the 
means of supplying immediate orders ; that the greater 
part of the stereotype plates from which the work is pro- 











our attention by its singular accordance with 
the ancient story, and is, moreover, peculiar in 
Palestine to the shores of the Dead Sea.” (For | 





duced were fortunately not on the printing premises ; 
and that there is no doubt of the work being reprinted 
and completed, 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


The Traduced, by the Author of “ The Fatalist,” 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1/, ls. 6d, bds.—Treatise on the Appli- 
cation of Marine Surveying and Hydrometry to the 
Practice of Civil Engineering, by D. Stevenson, roy. 8vo, 
15s. — Practical Sermons on the Character and Work of 
the Holy Spirit, by Wm. Muir, D.D., post 8vo, 6s. — A 
Catechism on the Nature and Uses of the Lord’s Supper, 
by the Rev. J. Willison, 12mo, 3s.—The Reciprocal In- 
fluence of Body and Mind considered, by W. Newnham, 
Esq., 8vo, 14s. — The Museum, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 
4th edit. 12mo, 3s.— The Deserter, by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, 3d edit. 12mo, 3s. 6¢d.—The Orphans of Glenbirkie, 
3d edit. 12mo, 2s. 6d. —Goethe’s Faust, Part 2, trans- 
lated into English Verse, 2d edit. fep. 6s. — One Cente- 
nary of Sonnets, by T. Hawkins, Esq., square, 10s, 6d.— 
Power of the Passions, and other Poems, by Mrs. K. A. 
Ware, post 8vo, 6s.—Homeri Ilias Greci, by T. 8. Brand- 
reth, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. — Elements of Mental and Moral 
Science, by G. Payne, LL.D., 2d edit. $vo, 8s.—Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, new edit. roy. 8vo, 20s.— 
The Pilgrim of Glencoe, and other Poems, by T. Camp- 
bell, post 8vo, 7s.— A History of British Sponges and 
Lithophytes, by G. Johnston, M.D., 8vo, 30s. — Moral 
Agency, and Man as a Moral Agent, by Wm. M‘Combie, 
fcp. 4s.— Principles of Human Physiology, by W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., 8vo, 20s.—Practical Observations on 
Nervous Diseases, by G. R. Rowe, M.D., 4th edit. 8vo, 
5s. 6¢. — Treatise on Manures and Farming, by J. Do- 
naldson, $vo, 12s.—Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage for 
1842, roy. 8vo, 38s. — London Legends, by Paul Pindar, 
Gentleman, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. — Practical Essays, by 
Sir C. Bell, Part 2, roy. 8vo, 7s. 6d.—The Whole Works 
of Archbp. Usher (18 vols.), Vol. II. 8vo, 12s.—A Manual 
of the Steam-Engine, by R. D. Hoblyn, fep. 6s.—Sy- 
nopsis of the Law relating to Indictable Offences, by B. 
Boothby, 12mo, 14s.—Theodoxa: a Treatise on Divine 
Praise, by Nath. Rowton, 12mo, 4s.— The Two Ad- 
mirals : a Tale ofthe Sea, by J. IF’. Cooper, 3 vols. p. 8vo, 
1/7. 11s. 6d.—Comments on the Epistles, by the Kev. J. 
F. Hone, 12mo, 6s, — Parochialia; Papers printed for 
the Use of the Parish of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
1834-1841, by the Rev. T. V. Short, fep. 4s.—The Slave 
States of America, by J. S. Buckingham, 2 vols. Svo, 
1d. 11s. 6d.— Dr. J. P. Smith’s Four Discourses on the 
Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ, 2d edit. fep. 6s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1842. 


March. , Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday... 3 |From 46 to 53 | 29°75 to 29°81 
Friday ..... 4}...- 36 .. 48] 29°80 .. 29°85 
Saturday ... 5|....30 .. 49 | 29°88 .. 29°96 
Sunday .... 6 |.... 24 .. 47 | 29900 .. 29°97 
Monday .... 7|....26 .. 49 | 2965 .. 29°55 
Tuesday.... 8 |....44 .. 53} 20°44 .. 29°41 
Wednesday... 9j|....32 .. 53 | 29°53 .. 29°09 


Prevailing wind south-west. On the 3d, morning 
cloudy, wind boisterous, otherwise clear; the 4th, 
cloudy, sunshine at times; the 5th, and following day, 
clear; the 7th, noon clear, otherwise cloudy, a shower 
of rain in the evening; the Sth, evening overcast, with 
heavy rain, otherwise generally clear; the 9th, morning 
clear, otherwise cloudy, rain in the morning and even- 
ing, with boisterous wind,—the barometer falling very 
rapidly this evening: see Table, 

Rain fallen, *755 of an inch. 


Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 


of the Annual Fail of Rain at Edmonton 
Jor the past 26 Years, 








An Account 





Year. In. Dec. Year. 
1841... 028°785 1828 . . 
1840... «(18°284 1827. . 
1839. . . «26°3175 BORG 2s 
3638 2 tt 1825... 25°1375 
+ -* 1824 . . . 32°74 
** 1823. . . 233 
—— 1822 . + 22°2875 
— 1821 . + 29°49875 
te ee 1820. . . 20°525 
a S19... 6(23°39 
. 1818... (19°445 
1817. 209 
1816 ° 29°187 








Crar.es Henry ADAMS. 





TO CORRE“PONDENTS. 
The lines to “* Miss Elizabeth L——” had better be 
breathed into hefear than printed and published. 
To “ L” we would say, that the brick he has shewn 
us is not suflicient for the formation of an opinion upon 
his whole building. As far as we can judge from it, we 
think it a very favourable specimen of dramatic power 
and talent. 
‘* Endless” cannot begin with us. 
Many favours late in the week must stand over. 





We have not seen the Romance mentioned by A, M.O., 
and cannot therefore say either yes or no, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SALE BY AUCTION. 
STRAWBERRY HILL—HORACE WALPOLE’S. 


The magnificent and costly Contents, the Sale of which will neces- 
sarily extend over a Space of one Month, you unquestionably, be 
po greatest feature of this Season, greatly ex fruits of 

deep research and liberal exy of any Auction. 


R. GEORGE ROBINS is honoured by 
having been selected by 
THE FARL OF WALDFGRAVF, 

to SELL by PUBLIC COMPETITION, 

THE CONTENTS OF STRAWBERRY HILL, 
which it may fearlessly be proclaimed will be 

THE MOST DISTINGUISHED GEM THAT HAS EVER 

ADORNED THE ANNALS OF AUCTIONS. 
It is definitely fixed tor Monday, the 25th of April, and twenty-three 
following days (Sundays excepted) ; wherein will be found a repast 
for the lovers of literature and the fine arts of which bygone days 
furnish no previous exam) ple, and it would be in vain to contemplate 
it in times to com This classic: al depository of all that is rare 
includes the most beautiful specimens of every known manufacture 
throughout the civilised world. 

HORACE WALPOLF, 

it will be remembered, from his —— high rank in society and 
his accomplished manners, had t 

ENTREE TO nt ‘COURT IN EUROPE; 
he availed himself of this courtesy in a manner becoming his high 
station and exalted acquirements, aided by a profound judgment, that 
has never been questioned, and being himself passionately fond of the 
fine arts gave his undivided attention, for a period extending over 
sixty years, to the formation of this 

EMPORIUM OF TASTF AND VERTU, 

t heagp ing an oie raga monument, which must perpetuate his 
lame to the end of t 
ON VIEWING THs 














WONDERFUL MUSEUM OF ALL THAT 
S RARE AND PRECLOUs, 

it will be seen Pe. in every department it is perfect (and this term is 

used advisedly), since it unquestionably ranks so high, that every thing 

throughout Europe must necessarily retire before this es 

lany; and it is fearlessly proclaimed, will, on a cursory » pro: 

uce a sensation that it “would be vain to seek for in a reminiacence 


to any former period of 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Before venturing Ae ol the difficult task of endeavouring to place 
upon record ever: that is rare, unequalled, and unapproachable 
throughout the civil i orld, Mr. Robins must appeal to the kindly 
feelings of those ahs will he aware of the Herculean task that has 
devolved upon him. He is fully sensible he is about to tread on 
classic ground, and, in sincerity, he must state he approaches the 
task in fear and trembling; he feels, and he is persuaded his ers 
= respond to the fact, that a master-mind should preside in the 
endeavour to condense in the limited space of an announcement, 
the multitudinous associations of every thing which liberality, good 
taste, and ‘y and i research could place in 
THIS WONDERFUL MUSEUM OF ART AND SCIENCE; 
aided by an expendi altogether unli 
HORACF WALPOLF, 
a finished gentleman, with the most ac coasexanen manners, gave his 
undivided attention exclusively to rend 
STRAWBERRY HILL PERFECT AND UNIQUF. 
The public will see how well his mighty ambition was satistied. It 
is now time to endeavour to awaken the undivided attention of this 
country (so justly celebrated for its fostering care of the arts) and the 
whole Continent of Europe, to a brief outline ofa few items connected 
79 a a. that can have no contemporary previous or prospectively. 
t is real 
A CONSTELLATION OF ALL THAT IS RECHERCIIF; 
and the great difficulty is, to make a selection which will not do in- 
justice to the rest. 
“ Of rarities, how many a clime convey'd, 
Yer many an ocean, to this hallow’d shade, 
How bright—the rich assemblage charms my eyes, 
What prodigies of daring Art surprise, 
In pictures, vases, gems of various hue, 
a bring all Greece and L; m to my view! 
right polished helms heroic times recall, 
a gleaming corslets hang the storied wall !” 
THE ORNAMENTAL FURNITURE 
will be admired for its antiquity ; it combines a great deal ee it 
would be in vain for research to accomplish. There are solid 
—— ebony chairs, with sofas, settees, and tables, all of its first 
order 
OF THE OLD BUHL AND ORMOLU MANU “ACTURE. 
The specimens are of the highest class, and in the greatest variety, 
with Marqueterie and Japan, in cabinets, screens, ard coffers. The 
drawing-room suite is of gold, with silk damask Aaciitinne Then the 
Aubusson tapestry; clocks, w ving ‘h not only the hour tell, but tales of 
wondrous interest, including th 
CELEBRATED ONF: PRESENTED TO 
ANNA BULLEN, BY HFNRY THF EIGHTH. 
THE ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN CHINA 
exhibits a variety of the choicest specimens, indeed of every known 
manufacture; early 
PERUVIAN, ROMAN, AND ETRUSCAN VASES; 
a large collection of Raphael's ware, and Limoges enamel. 
VERY RARE AND FINE OLD STAINED GLASS; 
and specimens of 
THE ROYAL SEVRF, DRESDEN, CHANTILLY, AND 
CHELSEA CHINA, 
which are unrivalled any where. 

THE MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF ARMOUR, 
although not of great extent, is unique. It would be idle to attempt 
to do it Ngee and to select from it would indicate an unpardonable 
partial only that it may be conceded to the writer to invite 
the real rconmolasenrs in these matters to the 

SPLENDID — OF FRANCIS THF FIRST, 
BY YENUTO CELLINI, 
ichly embossed, the “y painted by Polidori. 
profusion of helmets, swords, guns, pistols, &e. 
THE ANTIQUE PLATE AND JEWELS 
will constitute a great feature, including the five celebrated silver 
Yases from 
LADY BETTY GERMAINE’S COLLECTION, 
which are without parallel. The Candelabra, fire-dogs, sconces, 
FINE OLD CHASED AND a PLATE IN GOLD AND 
SILVER, 
































There is beside a 


= the Apostle spoons, the dessert plates engraved — the Life of 
the P: Prodigal Son, by Pass; formerly in the museum o! 
HE GREAT EARL OF CLARENDON. 





THF FAR-FAMED SILVER BELL OF EXQUISITE WORK- 
MANSHIP OF BENVENUTO CELLINI, EXECUTED 
FOR THE POPE CLEMENT VII. 
is a specimen so rare as to be difficult of appreciation. Again, 
THF COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS IN PURE 
GOLD, SILVER, 1 BRONZE, 
is very extensive, well chosen, and in fine preservation, embracing a 
vast number very rare, and several cuits unique. 
INTAGLIOS AND CAMFOS, 
are numerous, well selected, and of the very finest Greek and Roman 
workmanship, 
THE MARBLES, BRONZES, AND CARVINGS IN IVORY, 
include antique busts, vases, and altars—especially the 
CELEBRATED EAGLE, OF THE FINEST GREEK WORK, 
THE MOSAIC SHRINE FROM THE CHURCH OF 
ST. MARY MAGGIORE, AT ROME 
and amid the bronzes and models are some of the highest specimens 
of antique cinque-cento workmanship. Carvings in Ivory, by Fia- 
mingo, and models by Mr. Walpole’s esteemed friends— 
THE HON. MRs. DAMER AND 
LADY DIAN! AU RC, 
THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES fan NTS THOSF OF THE 
HIGHEST CLASss OF THE ANCIENT SCHOOLS, 
including some of the finest efforts from the pencils of 


G. POUSSIN, MARESKIE, 






S. ROSA, REMBRANDT, 
CARACCI, PAUL BRILL, 
MIERIS, WATTEAU, 
CANNALETTI, HOGARTH, 
MARESTRI, DOMINICHINO, 


and not overlooking the celebrated picture of “ Jupiter,” by Poussin, 

and the “ Beggar's Opera,” by Hogarth. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF PurcaLean L PORTRAITS IS QUITE 
ATCHLE 








embracing choice originals of all the sah distinguished in arts and 
in arms from the earliest period to 

THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 
with fine examples from the pencils of 


MABUSE, RUBENS, 
JANET, DOBSON, 

HOLBEIN, SUR PETER LELY, 
ZUCCHERO, SIR GODFREY KNELLER, 
VANDYCK, SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
MYTENS, &e. &e. &e. 


THE FAMILY PICTURES AL THE KINGS HENRY V. VI. VII. 
AND-VIII. MAY BE PRONOUNCED GEMS OF THE 
FIRST WATER. 
It is believed the reader will not grow weary in his delight by antici- 
pation Re “sg splendid treat that is in store, but the task is yet imper- 
fectly 
THE sonauene ee Bode — THOUSAND VOLUMES 


is rich in every department ot literature, all well chosen: the classics, 
early history, poetry, romance, county history, kage presents, rare 
manuscripts, peg ae wary particularly t of Madame de 
Sevigny, Madame liver Cromwell, Queen Catherine, 
Parr, Peter the Great, and at nislaus King of Poland, and several of 
high Historical Interest, will, one and all, come in for their due 
share of admiration by the literary world. 
Next in succession is 
THE baggy e MISSAL Pea a thls ae RAPHAFL 
FOR THE QUE F FRANCIs I. 
Formerly in the ts collection of Dr. con 
And that by Don Julio Clovio, formerly in the collection 
OF THE DUCHESS OF PORTLAND: 
THEY ARE GEMS OF THE FIRST ORDER, a TO BE 
FQUALLED THROUGHOUT FUROPE 














Again, 

THE COLLECTION OF PRINTS AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, 

is beyond praise. It includes the Haughton, Orleans, Dusseldorf, 
AND OTHER VERY CELEBRATED GALLERIES, 
the Antiquities of Rome, Herculaneum, and 

A MATCHLESS COLLECTION OF HOGARTH'S WORKS, 
DRAWINGS, AND PRINTS OF THE SEVERAL SCHOOLS OF 

ITALY, FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 
Also, 

THE MOST EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH 
PORTRAITS, KNOWN TO EXIST FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIODS, TO THE DEATH OF LORD ORFORD, 

A thousand other interesting objects in taste and vertu present them- 
selves to the mind and recollection of the composer of a very humble 

and imperfect representation of this splendid emporium— 

THE SEAT OF ALL THAT IS CLASSICAL AND RARF; 
but he flatters himself: enough — been urged to incline the rich and 
the talented to avail tl of this incomp treat. 

THE TRIBUNE ITSELF, WITH ITS CONTENTS, 
Represents a Climax in vain to be sought for elsewhere. 
THE ‘* COLLECTION OF MINIATURES 
has not yet been eae 3 ; they are indeed Gems of the finest charac- 
ter, and form o1 he most cee Features of this Wonderful 
Horan —paeeentings Choice Examples from the hands of 





” 





HOLBEIN, HOSKINS, 
ZUCCHERO, LENS, 
OLIVER, DIXON, 
COOPER, SCOTARD. 
HILLIARD, 


And Enamels by 
PETITOT, ZINCKE, LORDIER, &c. 
And though last, not the least object of interest, is the celebrated 
RED HAT OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
But the reader will be gratified with a faithful ae in the Cata- | 
logue, which is adorned by a portrait of Horace Walpole, and illus- 
trated by several drawings on wood inimitably executed by W. red 
Delamotte, Esq. It is confidently believed the ogee will be pre- 
as a treasure by wl rege seeds a iences, The 

one by Horace Walpole, it wil beeen, is out of print. 
The present one wiil not mere ‘allt that he had laboured hard 
to accomplish, but it will be aidec a description infinitely more 
extended, and with a variety of illustrations, to entitle it a book that 
will not fail to be placed in the aryl of every man of taste and 
research. The price will be 7s., an admit four persons to the 
public view, and be a ponent to the Tutchaser ——- the sale | 
—they will be ready ¢ arch; to be had re 
Journal, in Paris; at Strawberry Hill; ling Auction Mart; and at 
Mr. George Robins’s offices, Covent Garden. 

The private view will commence on the 28th of March, and the 
public will be admitted on Monday, April 4th. 














i’. consequence of the DEATH of Mr. 
CROSS, and by order of Mr. SEWELL and the Executrix, the 
whole of their immense and valuable STOCK of SILK MERCERY, 
DRAPERY, Xc., is to be SOLD without the least reser reserve rake a 
thousand pieces of rich Silks and Satins, of British and F 
nufacture; French, German, and Spitalfields Velvets ; ee S| Rais, ; 
Mantles, both in Satin and Velvet; Foreign Lace of great value, at 
half their cost price; French Cambrics; several hundred dozens of 
riviére, embroidered, and hemmed Cambric Handkerchiefs. The 
Linen-Drapery Department consists of every useful article for families. 
The naeiorery Department consists of Aubusson, Turkey, and Brus- 
sels Carpets; India and British Silk ae gg Printed Tournays; 
rich Chintse for Drawing-room Curtain Pe 
This Stock, unquestionably the largest in London, requires no 
comment, it always jhavi ving been considered to surpass in splendour 
that of any other the 
The Sale will commence on MONDAY, March the 14th 
The Nobility, Gentry, and Public are respectfully informed, that 
the premises will be c fosed on Thursday, March 10, and two following 
days, in order to make the necessary reductions on the Stock for the 
approaching Sale. The doors will be opened at Ten o’Clock a.™., 
and close at Six o’Clock p.m., daily. 
SEWELL and CROSS, 44 and 45 OldCompton Street ; and 46 and 
17 Frith street, Soho. 

















MISCELLANEOUS - 
NTELLECTUAL EDUCATION on 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES, for a LIMITED NUMBER of 
PUPILS, by Mr. DYNE, BOLTON HOUSF, TURNHAM GREEN, 
five miles from London, uniting the advantages of ye Continent with 
those of an English home, conducted on the pla ly. Mr. 

Dyne has spent many years in several of the capitals of Europe, for 
the purpose of investigating the most approved methods of Fduca- 
tion. Every endeavour is made to promote the moral and intellec- 
tual welfare, as well as the personal comforts and health of the 
pupils; the principal and the assistant-masters join in the recreations 
of the play-ground. The course of instruction, without extras, com- 
prehends the Latin and Greek Classic s, French and German, which 
are much spoken in the the s, Drawing, 
the Elements of Natural aieue i si 
the branches of a liberal education. Each pupil has a separate bed. 
References to pupils’ parents:—The Rev. Dr. Stoddart, Vicarage, 
New Brentford, Middlesex; William De St. Croix, Esq., Windso 
C. G. Granger, Esq., 16 Adam Street, Adelphi, and other professional 
and commercial gentlemen of the highest respectability. 
For further particulars apply at Drewett’s Library, 62 Quadrant, 
Regent Street; at Suter’s, Stationer, 19 Wanna or to the Princi- 
pal; and a Prospectus may be forwarded, post free. 








Astronomy, Music, &c., and all 








PURE DIET FOR CHILDREN AND INVALIDS, ALSO AN 
EXCELLENT ADJUNCT WITH NEW MILK FOR BREAK- 
FASTS AND SUPPERS. 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY and 


PATENT GROATS are universally recommended by the 
Faculty = Fee prciegn for Infants’ Food and the Sick Chamber. 

With e Packet are directions for preparing a Cooling Beverage, 
a Delicious Pudding, a Nutritious Food for Intants and for Mothers 
during the period of nursing. 

CAUTION.—Be careful to ask for ‘ Robinson's Putent,” and to 
observe on eac! acket or Canister the woes “ By Royal Letters 
Patent,” and the signature of “ MATTS, ROBINSON.’ 

obinson and Bellville, Purveyors to the Queen, 64 Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, London, 








LLIVIER’S SUBSCRIPTION READ- 
ING-ROOMS, 59 PALL MALL, consist of a Reading and 
Writing-Rooms, a Stran; ’ Room, Dressing-Rooms, &c. They are 
furnished with all the Daily Papers, the ee. Periodicals, as w 
as all the new Works of the day, an inary Books of Referenc e. 
Their immediate proximity to the Palace renders them most advan- 
tegeous to Clergymen and Gentlemen attending her Majesty’s Draw- 
ing-Rooms and Levees, or to those who visit the Metropolis for the 
season only. The Subscription is Three Guineas per annum, without 
entrance-fee. The number of members is limited to 150. 
59 Pall Mall. 


ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE-FRAMES OF 
A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, WARRANTED TO 
CLEAN. 


J. ECKFORD, 45 FLEET STREET, 


corner of Mitre Court, Temple, opposite Fetter Lanc, 
begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and Public, that they can 
obtain a Large and Clear Explanatory SHEET of DRAWINGS, 
with numcrous elegant Patterns, the Size and Prices attached to 
the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to any part of 
the United Kingdom. 
Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames at pro- 
portionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every description. 
Orders from the country punctually attended to. 














Estapiisuep 1792. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT'S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 
this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 








ATCLIFF’ Ss PATENT INKSTAND, 


the most complete yet offered to the public; in which the 
| usual faults of Inkholders, mouldiness, 1, evaporation, and 
thickening of Ink, are completely avoided. « An immense improve- 
ment on the fountain and other Inkstands now in use, and will prove 
invaluable in India and other hot climates.” 

Sold by L. BOOTH, Duke Street, Portland Place, and by all Sta- 
tioners, in elegant Bronzed, Ormolu, or China mountings, suitable for 





| the Office and Drawing-room. 


Merchants and sive Orders icici orf liberal terms. 


LASTIC GAITE R S.— POPE and 


PLANTE (late a ie and Firth), Hosiers, 4 Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, have eee from Paris Ladies’ Black and Coloured 
ELASTIC SILK GAITERS, which require neither lacing nor but- 
tonin, eet are drawn on and off with facility, forming an excellent 

| subst tute for boots, at a moderate price. They fit close to the ancle 
and instep, with neatness of appearance—suitable for home, the car- 

| riage, promenade, or equestrian wear. Can be forwarded in a letter. 
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DOYAL DISPENSARY for the RELIEF 
of the POOR afflicted with DISEASES of the FAR, 
Dean Street, Soho Square. 
Parrovess—Her Majesty the QUEEN DOWAGER. 
Vice-PATRoN—His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIT 
Vick-PaTRoness—Her Royal Highness the Duc! re of 
PaesipeNT—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, 
ConsuiTine Puystctans—Sir Henry Halford, Bart., G.C 
Matthew Tierney, Bart., K.C.1 
DirgcToR and Surceox—John Harrison Curtis, Esq. 

ASERMON, in aid of the funds of this Institution, will be preached 
on Sunday Morning next, March 15, at St. Andrew’: s Chure! h, Holborn, 
by the Rev. HENRY THOMAS, -A., Assistant Chaplain to the 
Tower, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. i Lord Mayor, before the 
Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and Governor: of the Institution. 

This Charity = established in IS16. since which time it has 
relieved upwa! 2,000 poor persons Afflicted with Deafness and 
other diseases of "the Far. 

Subscriptions are received at the Banking ae of Sir William 
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Curtis, Bart., and Co., Lombard Street; Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Lombard Street; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, anil Co., St. James's 
Street; Messrs. Drummonds’, ed Cross; by W. Col > 


phe, Ese 
Treasurer, and Henry Sheppard Smyth, Esyq., Sec retary, at the Di. 
pensary; also by J. Harrison Curtis, Esq., Surgeon to the Institution, 
No. % Soho Square. 
Divine Service will commence at Eleven o'C' were k. 
HENRY 5S. 
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INGING SCHOOL, EXE TER HA ee 
k Under the sanction of the Committee of Council on Education. 
—A CLASS (No. 11), to consist of WORKMEN ONLY, will be 
opened on TUESDAY, the 15th of March, at a quarter past Fight 
o'clock, under the superintendence of Mr. LAH, to be 
conducted by one of his principal Assistants, and will meet every 
Tuesday and Friday, at the same hour, until the completion of the 
Course. 

Terms for the Course - Sixty Lessons, 8s., to be paid in advance ; 
or, should monthly ts be preferred, then Is. 6d. per Month 
(Eight Lessons), to be also ppaid i inadvance. Each wed must —— 
himself either with a copy of the Manual, in Tw price 2s. Gd. 
each ; or with the Lessons, in Three Parts, price 6d. one h, published 
by Mr. Parker, 445 West Strand.—Tickets may be obtained at Exeter 
Hall, any evening except Saturday, between the hours of 5 and 10. 
























Exeter Hall—Under the sanction of the Committee of 
Council on Education.—Singing School. 

A CLASS (No. 12), to consist of SHOPMEN, CLERKS, and others, 
will be opened on FRIDAY, the 18th of March, at half past Nine 
o'clock, under the superintendence of Mr. JOHN HULLAH, to be 
conducted by one of his principal Assistants, and will meet every 
Tuesday and Friday, at the same hour, until the completion of the 
Course. 

Terms for the Course of Sixty Lessons, 15s., to be paid in advance; 
or, should Monthly payments be preferred, then 2s. 6d. per month, 
(Fight Lessons), to be also paid in advance. Each pupil must provide 
himpelf either with a copy of the Manual, wo Parts, price 2s, Gd. 
each, or with the Lessons, in Three Parts, price 6d. each, published 
by Mr. Parker, 445 West Strand. 

Tickets may be obtained at EF: En — any evening except Satur- 
day, between the hours of 5 and 1 


‘NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
Surgeon—Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq., 43 Berners Street. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Joint Stock Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
without limited veo ility, affords the most perfect security in 
an ample paid-up Cap d in the great success which has 
attended it since its commencement in 1854, and the large accumu- 
lation of Premiums which has taken place. 

On the Ist of July 1841, the Company, at their General Mecting, 
declared an addition of one half to the Sums paid by the Stock- 
holders, specs bag soe to those holding Assurances at the par- 
ticipating rate, 2d. per Cent per Annum, from the dates of their 
policies ; so that the addition to a policy for 1,0007., in force for 
the Lefen-geet mye years, has been 100/., making it in all 1,100/. The 
very moderate; and only one Mall of 
them, se os Insurance is for life, need be paid for the first five 
years after the date of the policy. 

Insurances may be effected on Lives, however fur advanced ; 
and the credit for five years is found particularly convenient on 
such serpents, and for the security of Temporary Loans. 

unuities are granted on very liberal terms. 

The facilities afforded by this Company to the Public in these 
and other respects, are so great, that it is obviously a moral duty 
in every parent, not possessed of a fortune, but in the enjoyment 
of an income, however moderate, to insure his life for asum which 
may yield a provision to his family. 

RATES OF PREMIUMS, 
With Profits. 























Age. Without Profits. 

25 - - £118 & “a 2 211 percent. 
mS «es BOM «os 3833 Ge 
40 °° 219 1 ‘ « 3 3 4 do, 
5 a 460 ee 410 7 do, 
60 615 3 - 617 9 do. 


Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., of 
No.8 Waterloo sate Pall Mall, London. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


a 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
SOAP, to long celet d for ‘etains its supe- 

riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly pes trees to the skin, 

possessing an aromatic as a perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel Windsor Castle. 

A variety of high patuonedl Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- | 
pared without ang ier corners. 

Henpnir’s Pausenvativs Toorn-Powprr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and | 
healthy condition, is exc eedin agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Tecth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Hen soe Morning is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous | 
subs' es for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, | 
having: ‘ais a delightful perfume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain spec ific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpair’s Corp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

Improvep ScowERING Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

InpELIHLE MARKING Lyx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle, 




























LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until 
Five in the Evening. 

‘Admission, 1s. ; 1 Catalogue, 1s. 
VILLIAM BARN ARD, ean 


> , 
ik MPORTAN T! IN Cc ON NE XION wl TH 
THE FINE ARTs. 

The Foreign and British Gallery of Paintings, 215 Piccadilly (late 
Lucca Gallery), Is NOW OPEN the first time, containing a mage 
nificent Exhibition of Genuine First-Class Gallery and Cabinet Pic- 
tures, by the following great Masters ichael Angelo Buonarotti : 
Fourteen wonderfully executed Historic | Paintings in Distemper, 
‘anvass extending upwards of ninety feet; the subjects from 
1cred Scriptures and the Heathen Mythology, painted by order 
of Pope Julius t he Second.—Titian’s chef’ dauvre, * Joseph and Poti- 
phar’s Wife "—C > celebrated “ Sleeping Cupid,” trom the An- 
gerstein Collectic uercino’s “ Virgin and Child,” called “ La 
Madonna della Scode trom the Duke of Luc 
others by Claude Lorra’ Guido -Murillo— Estev 
Spanish ‘Battle- Painter) ; gers 
—West 

























Paul Pot pr— 
“forming altogether 
one of the finest and most valuable and interesting Collections of Ori 
ginal Paintings ever brought before the British public. 








y, from 8 a.s. until Dusk.—Admission, One Shilling. 
Catalogues (with Historical pene Ss One Shilling. 


RT-UNION OF LON DON. 
President, H.R.H. the Duke or Camnarpur. 

The SUBSCRIPTION-LISTS WILL CLOSE on the SIst INSTANT. 
Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have a chance of obtaini 
valuable Work of Art at the annual distribution of Prizes 
Impression ord a Line Engraving by W. H. Warr, from Hitroy 
ture of “ Ux ee He Corracr.” 

DWIN, Esq., F.R.S. 
Lew! IS POCOCK, Esq., 















F.S 






eA. Prion. Secs. 


y order, 
T. E. JONES, Clerk to the Committee. 
Offi'e—75 Great Rusacll Street, Bloomsbury, 
March 1582. 





ONCHOLOGY.—An interesting Collec- 
tion of more than a Thousand Species of SHELLS, formed 
a Gentleman —— a long residence in India, has just been added 
OVELL REEVE'S extensive CABINET. The whole are now 
ote at very 7 edu price: «i as there are specimens of great 
rarity and interest, the scientific collector and the youthful beginner 
are “both invited to pay an early visit. 
No. 8 King William Street, Strand (near Charing Cross). 
N.B. Reeve’s Sysrrmatic Conxcnotocy, Part VI., commencing 
Vol. I., is now ready for delivery. It contains, amongst other novel- 
ties, an interesting account of the recent discovery of the Shelly-Plate 
Depositing Culyptrea. 


by 












BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On 2d April, to be completed in 10 Weekly Numbers, at 6d. each, 


ORD BYRON’S TALES. 





1. GIAOUR. 6. BEPPO. 
2. BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 7. MAZEPPA. 
5. CORSAIR. AND. 





4. LARA. 9. PARISINA. 
5. SIEGE OF CORINTH. 10. PRISONER OF CHILON, 
John Murray, scsi Poscaige Sold also by Tilt and Bogue, 
t Street. 
New Periodical Work by the Author of * Stories 
of Waterloo.” 
In Monthly Parts (not to exceed Eighteen), price One Shilling each, 
with Characteristic Engravings by Dick Kitcat, the First Part to 
appear with the Magazines at the end of March, 
HE FORTUNES OF HECTOR 
Pgs cire 
By H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of “ Stories of Lf jaterloo,” “ Wild Sports of the West,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. John Cumming, Ormond 
Quay, Dublin. Bell and Bradfute, Fdinburgh. Grapel, Liverpool, 








New Volume of Poems by Mr. Wordsworth. 
In a few days, 
Poems, chiefly of early and late Years; in- 
cluding ** The Borderers,” a Tragedy. 
By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Just published, 
1. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 
price 30s. cloth. 
2. Wordsworth’s Sonnets. Price 6s. cloth. 
3. Wordsworth’s Excursion. Price 6s. cloth. 
_Faward Moxon, 14 Dover Street. 


In 6 vols. 


R. NIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION 
of SHAKSPERE. 

‘The Publishers of this Work have to announce that the Ssconp 

Vouvume will appear on the Ist of April. The Publication will 
then be continued Monthly, This delay of the Second Volume 
does not arise from any accidental circumstances, or from any 
want of preparation he Editor ; but has been arranged with the 
intention that the Printing may be in adv: auce, SO that the Mouwhly 
Volumes may not be unduly hurried either in the Press or in the 
hands of the Binder — the Publishers feeling anaious that in these 
departments this Edition may be presented to the Subscribers in | 
& manner worthy the extensive support which it has alre ady 
received. 

Th 
the Taming of the Shrew, the Merchant of Veni 
about Nothing, and the Merry Wives of Windso 
and Explanatory Notices and [llustrations, forming 
much as two-fifths of the Volume. 


Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 

















Second Volume will contain—A Midsummer- en on s Dream, 
Much Ado 
with Critical 
nh quantity as 









On the 31st of March will be published, price 1s., 
Part THE First, oy A New Work IN Monruly NUMBERS, 
BY THOMAS MILLER, 


Author of “Gideon Giles,” “ Royston Gower,” “ Rural Sketches,” 
“ A Day in the Woods,” &c. &c., entitled, 


NODFREY MALVERN; or, the Life of an 
—— With Illustrations by Phiz. To be completed in 
15 Monthly Part 
Country poy supplied by Messrs. Longman and Co., Simpkin 
— Marshall, Whittaker and Co., Tilt and | Bogue, and Ackermann 
and Co, 


Also, just published, price 12s., beautifully bound, 


r Nae al wD ACIS 7 . 
THE COTTAGER’S SABBATH. A Poem. 
By Samunn MULLEN. 

With 17 Ilustrations, engraved by W. R. Smith, from Designs by 
H. Warren. 

OPINIONS OF THE Press, 

“With Mr. Mullen all the decoration is superfluous ; this poem is 
strong enough to go abroad without any helps of that sort. Thesweet 
Christian morality this poem is no less praiseworthy than its rustic 

'y ; and it is pleasant to be able to add, conscientiously, that the 
writer — es not only the sincere feeling but the freshness and vigour 
of an orig’ poct. It possesses the close fidelity of Crabbe, with a 
r sense of pictorial humour.”—Atlas, Feb. 12. 
sing and truly English poem. Farm-yard and field, 
woodside, rivulet, green lan and meadows, whose garniture is the 
golden butterc up, ‘form the scenic adjuncts, and a true piety is suffused 
over character ¢ —Court Journal, Dec. 25. 

“* The Cottay F abt vath’ is a cleverly written poem, in style much 
like Crabbe, the same minute descri: power and Dutch cabinet 
picture finish pervading the whole. His book is a little gem both in 
external and internal worth.”—Weekly Chronicle, Jan. 2. 

*,* Proofs of the Engravings may be sg _ India Paper, in a 
Portfolio, price | 10s. tid. 



















Now ready, price 7s. Gd., cloth gilt, a new volume of 


> rom 
POEMS BY THOMAS MILLER, 
Author of “A Day in the Woods,” “Rural Sketches,” “ Royston 
sower, ’ “ Gideon Giles,” &c., containing,— 
SUMMER MORNING. 

The Happy Valley. Westminster Abbey. 

‘The Old Fountain. Shakspeare. 

The Evening Hymn. Ellen Grey 

Melrose Abbey. The Passing Bell. 

The Haunted Lake, The Lady Margaret, 

The Desolate Hall. The Vale of Peace. 





The Old Bridge. | The Fisherman. 
Song of the Outlaws. The Old Baron, 
Xe. &e. &e. 


__ © This little vy; 
idea of the wri 
prose or poetry.” 


ume will, or we are much mistaken, convey a better 
's powers than any of his larger publications, either 
—Spectator, 

Thomas Miller, & Newgate Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


MISS BURNEY’S DIARY. 
The Second Volume of 


MAPAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and 
LETTERS, 
Is now ready at all the Booksellers. 
Price 10s. 6d. bound; with Portrait of Mrs. Thrale. 

** This publication will take its place in the libraries beside 
Ww ‘alpole and Boswell.”—Literary Gazette. 

** ‘This is the mostcharming book that has appeared for a lon: 
while. We cannot speak too much in praise of this delightfu 
work, which every one must reud.’?— Courier. 

“This work may be considered a kind of supplement to Bos- 
well's * Life of Johnson.’ It is a beautiful picture of society as 
it existed in manners, taste, and literature in the early period of 
the reign of George the Third; drawn bya pencil as vivid and 
brilliant as that ot any of the celebrated persous who composed the 
circle.”— Messenger. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 








12mo, price 6s. cloth lettered. 
ABBICOMBE ; or, Visions of Memory: 
w ith other Poems. 
By MATTHEW BRIDGES, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





MalteeBrun and Balbi abridged, 


In a very thick vol. Svo, price 30s, 


“h ‘4 r 
SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRA- 
PHY ; founded on the Works of Malte-Brun and Balbi; 
embracing an Historical Sketch of the Progress of Geographical Dis- 
covery; the Principles of Mathematical and Physic: af Geography 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the 
litical and Condition’ of all the Countries in the World; with 
numerous Statistical Tables, and an Alphabetical Index of 12,000 
Naines. 








“ Executed with masterly ability.”—Atlas. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black 
. 








Novello's Edition. 

OSSINT’S STAB AT MATER, the Vocal 
All the een ee eas, and Chorusses, are printed sepa- 
si 69 Dean Street, Soho, London. 


Sir Edward Seaward’s Shipwreck. 
Third Edition, — a new Nautical and Geographical Introduction 
% S$. post Svo, price 21s. cloth lettered, of 
JiR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRA- 
TIVE of his SHIPWRE Ky and consequent Discovery ot 
a Islands in the Caribbean with a Detail of many extra- 
ordinary and highly interesting F nts in his Lite, from 1733 to 1749, 
as written in his own Diary. 
Edited by JANE PORTER. 
“ A bewitching work.”—Eclectic Revien. 
London. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








New Novel, edited by Mrs. Gore. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A S$ C IN ATION, 
Edited by Mrs. GORE, 
Authoress of ** Mothers and Daughters,” ‘* The Man of For- 
e,” &c. 
Also, now ready, 


The ART of NEEDLE-WORK, from the 
Farliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Witton. New Edition, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. boun 

« An admirable volume. It should be possessed by every lady.”’ 

‘imes. 

Also, just ready, 


LADY ANNE GRANARD; or, Keeping 
up Appearances. AN at ao Ey Lay Authoress of “The Im- 
provisatrice,” ** Ethel Church ll,” &e. 3 vols. 


PASSION and PRINCIPLE. A Novel, 
Edited by Captain Faxpentc Cuamirn, R.N., Author of ** The 
Life of a Sailor,” ‘* Jack Adams,” &c. 3 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





ANDY ANDY. Part III. In demy 8vo, 
price 1s., with Ilustrations by the Author, 
SAMUEL LOVER, Fsq. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“Who that can read would be enont so entertaining a companion 
as ‘ Handy Andy ?'"—Literary Ga 
“ Searcely had we larepes a a fit of laughter at the story of 
the major’s tooth, when we encountered the courtship and marriage 
lanagan; one of the nafest fragments Sam ever scribbled, whether 
he thinks so or not. The etchings are both in the author’s own ini- 
mitable manner.”—London Journal of Commerce. 
London: Frederick Lover, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row ; 
and Richard Groombridge, Panyer Alley. 





Peter Parley's Tales about the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 


In One very hand: Volur bellished with 133 Cuts, 
price only 3 "Ga cloth boards, 


ETER PARLEY’S TALES about the 
SUN, MOON, and STARS; also the late Comet. A new 
and improved Edition, with great Additions. 





«In the evening of a long toilsome life, if a man were to be obliged 
solemnly to declare, what, without any exception, has been the most 
lovely thing which, on the surface of this earth, it has been his good 
fortune to witness, I conceive that, without hesitation, he might 
reply, ‘ The Mind of a young Child 

“We observe with what delight a Child beholds light, wenger 
flowers, fruit, and every new obj that meets his eve; and we all 
know, that (before his judgment be permitted to interfere) et a 
years he feels—or rather suffers—a thirst which is almost insatiable. 

“He desires, and very naturally desires, to know what the Moon 
is ?—What are the Stars?—Where the rain, wind, and frost come 
from ?—With innocent simplicity, he asks, what becomes ot the light 
of a candle, when it is blown ‘out ? Any story, or any history, he 
greedily devours.” 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 75 Cheapside; 
Booksellers. 








and sold by all 





Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 


In 1 thick volume, 8vo, illustrated with 1241 Enugravings on Wood, 
price 50s. cloth lettered, 


R. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MIN containing a clear Ex- 
position of their Principles and Practice. 
« The most complete encyclopedia of useful science that has ever 
issued from the press.”—Ua Service Gazette. 
E ae cannot well conceive a more perfect work of its kind.”— 
Jo 


“ ree book ot reference it is invaluable ; and as such must speedily 
find its way into every well-selected library in the kingdom.” — Kelectic 
Review. 









London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In 5 vols. Svo, price 36s. bds. 


ROOFS and ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
ATTRIBUTES of GOD, trom the Facts and Laws of the 
Religion Universe, being the Foundation of Natural and Revealed 
ion. 
By JOHN MACCULLOCH, M.D., F.R.3., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. 


“ The talented writer of this inimitable work is no more; but stu- 
pendous is the monument which his genius has erected. Such an 
exuberance of ability flows through every part of these elaborate 
volumes, that it is difficult to make a selection for the purposes 
review; for the great extent to which these researches have been 
carr ompels us to be restricted in our remarks, and unwillingly 





Sees by vie h which would gratify the general reader."—Church of 
Ez 


rterly, 


London: Duncan and Malcolin, 57 Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, i in 1 vol. fep. 8vo, with numerous [llustrations on 
Wood, 8s. cloth lettered, 


LLUSTRATIONS of PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS. 
By the Rev. H. MOSELEY, M.A. 
Professor of Natural Eee be Astronomy in King's College, 


Being the First Volume of * Illustratious of Science,’’ by the Pro- 


essors of King's College. 


“The re is ee 3 and it is #0 executed as to make the work 
$s sit ”— British Magazine. 





od Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


Elegant Easter Gift. 
HE DAUGHTERS of ENGLAND: their 


Position in Society, Character, and Responsibilities. 
By Mrs. ELLIS, 
Author of ** The Women of England.” 
Is now ready. Cloth, 10s. 

‘Its purity, its morality, its integrity, are all unblemished; 
and no parent or friend can place a book likely to be followed by 
more worthy impressions in the hands of any of * The Daughters 
of England.’ "— The Metropolitan. 

IL. 
Mr. Buckingham’s New Work. 


The SLAVE STATES of AMERICA. y 
Jamas S. Buckincuam, Esq. Will be published on the léth 
inst. in two Svo volumes, illustrated with Engravings on Steel, 
price 1/. lls. 6d. 


LANCASHIRE: its History, Legends, and 
Manufactures. In Monthly Parts, at 2s. cach, containing four 
highly-finished Engravings on Steel, and Wood-Engravings in 
addition, Part IV. will be issued on the 2st instant. 


lil. 


Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate Street, London. 


—enhel Price 5s. Part VII. of 
HE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, and 


Dictionary of Rural Affairs. Illustrated by Wood- En- 
gravings of the best and most improved Agricultural Imple- 
ments, &c. &c. 

By CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON, Esq. 
Editor of ** The Farmer’s Almanack, &e.” 

To be completed in three more Parts. The work will be pub- 
lished complete in the conrse of the Spring. 

The fconeee Part contains valuable articles on Liquid Manure, 
Malt, Mangel-Wurzel, Manures, Marl, Meat, Melon, Mildew. 
Mixture of Soils, Mushrooms, Night-Soil, Nitrates of Potash and 
Soda, &c, &c. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmaus. 








In four large vols. $vo, price 2/. 2s. boards, 


ISTORY PHILOSOPHICALLY 
ILLUSTRATED, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 
By GEORGE MILLER, D.D., M.R.LA, 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 

“ His work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of Le ret 
and connexion of parts, that render it not merely the best mi 
history in our language, but the only one from which a student can 
obtain a systematic view of the progress of vivilisation.”—Foreign 
Quarterly. 





London: Duncan and Malcolm, 57 Paternoster Row. 


TE Ww TON 'S LON 


/DON JOURNAL. 
No. CXXIII, Conjoined Series for March 1811, illustrated 
by three Plates, will contain the following interesting Spe 
Newton’ 's Screw- ne—Hampson’s Calico-Printing —Tow nshe' nd’s 
s Railway Turn-table—Ridgway’s Moulds for 
Ridgway and Wall’s ditto— Rankin'’s Wood 
soe tears tien Gas Meter. alker’s Hydraulic Engine—Coles’s 
Slate eae Roberts’s Case-hardening Iron — Bethell’s Preserving 
L Apsey’s Furnaces. Review of all Patents—On Artificial 
"the Editor —On the Ventilation of Buildin, by Dr. Ure, 
Report of the Transactions of the Society of Civil “Engincers 
— Lists of English, Scotch, and Irish Patents — Celestial Phenomena 
for March, &c. &c, 
Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d.. by W. Newton, Office for Pa- 
tents, 66 Chancery Lane, and Townhall Buildings, Manchester; by 
Sherwood and aaa Simpkin and Marshal! ; and all Booksellers. 






























THE NEW PLAY, price 4s. 


‘N I S I P P U S. 
By the Author of “ The Collegians,” &c. 


As played at Drury Lane Theatre. 

Also, uniform with the Standard Novels, price 6s. 
The COLLEGIANS. Being the first 
Monthly Volume of the Works of the late GERALD GRIFFIN, Esq. 

In the press, 
TALES of the JURY-ROOM. 

price 1/. 11s. 6d. By the same Author. 

Maxwell and Co., 50 en Street, Strand, 


In 3 vols. 


Firmin Didot’ 8 ym Select Collection of Chefs- in uvre of 
French Literature. 
30 vols. 1zmo, with Portraits, bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. each, 
Now published, 
OLIERE, Théatre complet. 
Notes de tous les Cominentateurs, 

1¥mo, cloth. 9s. 

RACINE, Théatre complet. 
trait, lgmo, cloth, l vol. 4s. id. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, Théa 
a Portrait, 12mo, cloth, 1 vol. 4a. G id. 

PASCAL, Pensées, suivies d’un choix des 
Pensées de Nicole. With a Portrait, 12mo, cloth, 1 vol. 4s. Gd. 

MONTESQUIEU, Grandeur des Romains, 
Lettres persanes, &c. 12mo, cloth, l vol. 4s, Gd. 

Lafontaine, Fables, &c. 1 vol.; Télémaque 
et Fables de Fénélon, 1 vol.; Charles XII et Histoire de Russe, par 
Voltaire, 1 vol.; Caractéres de La Bruyere et de Théophraste, 1 vol.; 
La Henriade, suivie de divers Essais, par Voltaire, 1 vol. 

“ Neat and cheap editions.”—Athenaum. 

“Got up at a price which adapts them to the study and school- 
room, whilst sufficiently elegant to be fit for the library.”— Spectator, 
To be continued Monthly, 

London: F, Didot and Co,, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


Avec les 
2 vols. with a Portrait, 


With a Por- 


atrecomplet. With 


8 New Burlington Street, March 12, 1842. 
R. BENTLEY has just published the 


following NEW WORKS :— 


1. The TWO ADMIRALS. 


Sea. 
3 vols, 


2. LONDON LEGENDS. By Paut Pin- 


DAR, Gent. 2 vols. post Sve, with Illustrations. 


3. NEWSTOKE PRIORS. A Novel. 
By Miss Wappincton. 3 vols, 

4. A PILGRIMAGE to AUVERGNE, 
from PICARDY to LE VELAY. By Miss Lovisa Sruarr Coster, 


Author of “ A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


5. HENRY DE POMEROY: a Romance. 


By Mrs. Bray, Author of “* Whitehoods,” &c, 5 vols. 


6. KARAH KAPLAN;; or, the Koordish 


Chief. A Romance of Persia and Koordist By the H 
CHARLEs STUART SAvILE. 5 vols. 


A Tale of the 


By J. Fenimore Coopgr, Esq., Author of “ The Pilot,” &c, 





Also, just ready, 


1. The WARD of THORPE COMBE. A 


Novel. By Mrs. Troropr, Author of “ The Widow Barnaby,” &c. 
5 vols. 


2. MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENG- 
LAND, from the Revolution in 1688 to the Death of George I. By 
Joux Henxnacr Jrssk, Esq., Author 
England during the Reign of the Stuarts.” % vols. Svo, with Portraits. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
ler Majesty. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for MARCH 


is now ready 3 and, besides a very full digest of the latest and 
most authentic e of the i in Affgha 
nistan, includes, among the original articles, a very copious Memoir 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, in which the origin of the War coped the 
Indus is investigated, as well as the share he had in the negotiations 
which led to it; other original papers containing Sketches of the 
Overland Route; the Antiquities of Egypt; Diary of an Assistant- 
Surgeon ; Reminiscences of the Burmese War, &c. &c. 


London: W. H. Allen and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 





Liston’ 's Elements of Surgery, greatly enlarged. 
In Svo, with nearly One Hundred and Fifty Wood-Engravings by 
Bagg, and Three Copperplates, the Second Edition, ee 
<L EI greatly enlarged, price 25s. cloth lettered, o! 


EMENTS of S U RGERY. 
y ROBERT LISTO 
Surgeon to the North London Howttal, &e, &e. 





London : Eee Brown, acini and Longmans. 


In 3 very iinaaaas a Svo, price uu. 15s. in extra cloth, 


HE WORKS of the Hon. and Very Rev. 

WILLIAM HERBERT, Dean of Manchester, &c.; ex- 

cepting those on Botany and Natural History ; with Additions 
and Corrections by the Author. 

Contents, Vols. I. and IIl.:—Hore Scandice, er Works (Po- 
ctical) relating to oll Scandinavian Literature —Horw Pieriw, or 
Poetry on various Subjects.—Sylvarum Liber.—Reviews.— Ser- 
mons, &c. &c. 

Vol. III, Attila, King of the Huns: an Epic Poem. 

*,* Those who possess Artita, may have Vols. I. and II., with 
the new Supplement to that Poem, price 1/. 1s. 


pur 


I. Hegel's Aisthetik 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW 
No. XXV. 
name Philosophy of Art, 








erland.—Her Political Crisis. 
V. State of the Nation.—Handloom-weavers’ Report. 
VI. Lac hronique de Rains. 
VIL, Foreign Commercial Policy.— 
Corn-Law Le 
VIII, France in the XV Tith Century.—Tallemant des Réaux. 
IX. Passavant’s Life of Raffaelle. 


The Zollverein and the Anti 


London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; Edin 
burgh, A. and C. Black ; a Cumming. 
The new Historica al Romance of 
a 


= E M U G I 
In 5 vols. post octavo. 


Is Now REApy, and may be had at all the Libraries. 


“The story is well told, the romance being skilfully combined with 
historical fact.”—Court Journal. 

“ The writer is evidently well acquainted with the history of 
period, and his tale contains very many dramatic incidents andsit 
ations.” —Sunday Times. 

“ Well written, and in an Fastern style; we have here the life and 
adventures of the famous conqueror ‘ Genghiskan.’ "—Literary Gaze 

“This is one of the most agreeable works of fiction that has been 
published illustrative of Oriental habits and manners.”—Indian Review. 

“These are well-written volumes, in which the severe truths of 
pg By are mingled with all the wildness of romance.”—British Friend 
10 





Lord Campbell's edie. 
Price 12s, 
PEECHES of LORD CAMPBELL at the 


and in the HOUSE of COMMONS; with an Addres 
to the Ike oe, as Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 





Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., London. 


of “ Memoirs of the Court of 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 


I. 
r ORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS; 
L comprising his Poetry, Letters, Journals, and Life. 
By THOMAS MOORE. 
Collected and arranged with Notes. 17 vols. feap. Svo, 5s. each. 


Il. 
The Pocket Edition of LORD BYRON’S 
POETICAL WORKS; with Plates. 10 vols. 1§mo. 
IL. 
The POETICAL WORKS of LORD 
BYRON complete; with Portrait and Vignette Title. 1 vol. royal 
Svo, FIrrKEN SHILLINGS. 


IV. 
The POETICAL WORKS of the Rev. 


GEORGE CRABBE; with his Letters and Journals, and his Life. 
By his Sox. 8 vols. feap. Svo, 5s. each. 


v. 
ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS: His- 


torical and Romantic. Translated, with Notes, by J. G. Locknarr. 
With original [luminati and Ill i ito, 2/. 2s,: or in 
morocco, 2!. 12s. Gd. 


VI. 
MILMAN’S FALL of JERUSALEM— 


Belshazzar—The Martyr of Antioch—Ann Boleyn—Samor, &c. With 
Notes and Illustrations. 5 vols. feap. Svo, 18s. 


VIL. 

SPECIMENS of the BRITISH POETS; 
with Biographical and Critical Notices. By Tuomas Campueit. With 
Portrait and Vignette. Royal Svo, 20s. 

VII. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES. Twentieth 


Fdition, With Notes by the Authors, and Portraits of them. Feap. 
hvo, 6s. Gd. Ix 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 


By Lor» Byrox. A new and beautiful Edition, illustrated with 
Sixty-two Engravings. Royal 8vo, 2/. 2s.; or Proofs on India Paper, 


Sl. Ss. 
< 
The ELECTION. A Poem. In Four Cantos. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
XI 


BISHOP HEBER’S PALESTINE—EU- 


ROPE—Passage of the Red Sea—Miscellaneous Poems, &c, &c. With 
Portrait. Second Edition, feap. 8vo,7s. Gd. 








John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 1 vol, 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 
| AING’S NOTES of a TRAVELLER on 
France, Russia, Switzerland, Italy, &c. 

‘These notes embody more information, more instruction, more 
thought, and more entertainment, than twenty of the average 
octavos that annually profess to teach and amuse us with the inci- 
dents and the conclusions of travel. The tone of the author is ad- 
wirable on account of its manliness, independence, and fearless 
expression; and there is nota passage in the book that does not 
supply food for thought and strong suggestive points.”"—Monthly 
Review. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In 12mo, price 6s. cloth, 


DIVINE ECONOMY of the 


CHURCH. 


’ [" HE 
By the Rev. JOHN JEBB, A.M. 


Prebendary of Limerick, and Curate of East Farleigh, Kent. 

“ It isa thoughtful, perspicuous, and beautiful comment on the 
Articles of ‘the holy Catholic Church,’ and the Communion of 
Saints.”—British Critic, 

** It is not our province to decide on the correctness of his expla- 
nations; but we are bound to bestow our meed of praise on the 
clearness and simplicity of the style, and on the tone of aftectionate 
earnestness with which the danger of neglecting the i igation of 
divine truth is impressed on the reader.”— Atheneum, 


London: Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster Row. 











Complete Account of Modern Greece. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s., bound in cloth and lettered, 


REECE as a KINGDOM. A complete 


Account of that Country, its Laws, Commerce, Resources, 
&e., drawn up from Official and Authentic Documents, 
By F. STRONG, Esq. 
Consul at Athens for Bavaria and Hanover. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
NEW EDITIONS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE of NAPO- 

& LEON, just completed, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 1/. cloth. 
2. Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Writings, just 
completed, 3 vols. royal 8vo, 2l. 12s. cloth. 


3. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry. 1 vol. royal 
Svo, complete, 1/. cloth; or with 24 Proofs after TurNrr, l/. 11s. 6d. 


half-morocco. 
4. Life of Sir Walter Scott. By J.G. Lock- 


HART, Esq. 1 vol. royal 8vo, complete, six Portraits, U/. cloth ; or with 
ten additional Plates, 1. 8s. half-morocco. 


5. Tales of a Grandfather (History of Scot- 
Jand). 3 vols. small 8vo, 15s. cloth. 
5s. 6d. 


6. The Cook’s Oracle. 
7. Mrs. Dalgairn’s Cookery. 6s. 6d. 


Companion to the “Tower of London.” 


On the,29th of March, illustrated with magnificent Designs on Steel, and Woodcuts, price ONE SHILLING, 
THE FIRST PART OF 


WINDSOR CASTLE; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esgq.. 


** About! about! 
Search WiNDSOR CASTLE, elves, within and out !” 


SHAKSPEARE: Merry Wives of Windsor. 
With ax Illustration on Steel, designed and etched by 
TONY JOHANNOT. 
And numerous Woodcuts, of the largest size, engraved by Thompson, Williams, and Landells, from Designs 
By W. ALFRED DELAMOTTE. 
TO BF COMPLETED IN THIRTEEN SHILLING PARTS. 

LONDON: HUGH CUNNINGHAM, ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





The Castles and Abbeys Illustrated. 


Now publishing in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, elegantly printed on Imperial 8vo, and containing numerous 
Illustrations, 


THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENCLAND ; 


CONTAINING 


HISTORICAL DETAILS—REMARKABLE EVENTS—FAMILY RECORDS—TRAITS OF CHARACTER 
—LEGEN DS—TRADITIONS—LOCAL SCENERY, &c. 


By Dr. BEATTIE, Author of “ Switzerland,” “ Scotland,” &c. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK, 
By Mr. T, ALLOM, and other distinguished Artists. 


* We had long wished for a work of this nature, but had never ventured the hope of secing it produced in so able, so elegant, and 
in all respects so unexceptionable a style. So far as its literature is concerned, it could not possibly be in better hands than those o 
Dr. Bea The first subject he has taken for the exercise of his pen is the Castle of Arundel. ‘To say nothing of the beauty of Dr. 
Beattie’s descriptions, we can ourselves, from a recent inspection of the castle, vouch for their fidelity. Altogether, as regards its 
authorship—the excellence of its paper and print—the number, spirit, and tasteful execution of its embellishments,—we regard this 
work, in cost, as a rare combination of economy, beauty, aud intrinsic worth.”’— Naval and Military Gatette. 

subject, and here handled with literary effect and artistical excellence of the very first order. Rich as have been several 
ons prepared in the style of Dr. Beattie’s labours, not even Omitting * Palestine,’ or * Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads,’ this 
in its illustrations pre-eminent merit. The present part is devoted to Arundel Castle, and is adorned with twenty-seven 
plates, consisting of views of the castle, its keep, gateways, Xc., drawn with delightful taste and effect, and finished with excellent 
ability and success.”—Morning ddvertiser. 

**The first number of an extremely handsome work, which proposes to completely illustrate, by pen and pencil, the most cele- 
brated baronial and ecclesiastical oe Repo of England. The present number is occupied with Arundel Castle; the description is 
full, and reads like one varied romance. ‘The engravings are equal to the most beautiful ever produced. The price is moderate, and 
the whole style of the work handsome.”’—Britannia. é 

** Consists of descriptions and views of the edifices as they are now, with historical notices of the structures, and of the persons 
and incidents connected with them. Among them are some of the best examples of landscape sketches we have seen on wood, cut y 
Jackson, in a free and delicate style. The work is got up handsomely, and published at a cheap rate.” Spectator.—** On glancing 
through the pages of this work, which for beauty of typography and artistic ilestrations is excelled by none, we were struck with the 
beauty of Mrs. Hemans’ lines,” &c.—Sunday Times. ** This work is one of the most beautifully illustrated that has made its appear- 
ance for a lengthened period.””,- Mark Laue Eapress. . 

** We have scarcely seen any of the serial publications which promise to be more elegant in execution and interesting in matter. 
What can be more interesting than the subject of the book? We need only say, that the book is worthy of the subject. The illustra- 
tions, whether on copper or on wood, are superb.” Jublin Morning Press.—** This is one of the most beautifully executed works 
which has fallen into our hands. The illustrations are truly first-rate ; and Dr, Beattie’s historical descriptions are written in his well- 
known beautiful style.”— Birmingham Advertiser, 


CASTLE of ARUNDEL, and ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY (being Parts I. and II), are just 
published. 


*,* The following subjects are in preparation: —ELTHAM PALACE, ROCHESTER 
CASTLE, KENILWORTH CASTLE, TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 


London: MORTIMER and HASELDEN, 21 Wigmore Street; and TILT and BOGUE, 86 Fleet Street. 












































































In 4to, price 10s., only 250 copies printed, Vol. I. of 

RITANNIA after the ROMANS; being 

an Attempt to illustrate the Religious and Political Re- 

volutions of that Province in the Fifth and succeeding Centuries. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Strest, Covent Garden. 


Second Edition enlarged, fep. Svo, 5s. cloth, 


DS on the ENLARGED STO- 


MACH ; or, Protruding and Pendulous Abdomen: shew- 

t to be a visceral affection, attended with important conse- 
s in the Human Kconomy; with Cursory Observations on | 
Diet, Exercise, and the General Management of Health, for the use | = eg PSB TaRERR ES see we 

» snantio yy J J ‘ re ¢ 
of the Dyspeptic. ; : Le : 4 | NHEAP and VALUABLE BOOKS in 
By RICHARD FRANKUM, Esq., Surgeon. | DIVINITY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c.—Just published, 
Second Edition, augmented, with a Dissertation on Gout, sug- | LIST, No. I. for 1842. Among which are— Bruckeri Historia Cri- 
gesting new physiological views as to its cause, prevention, and | tica Shag nee &c., fine copy, vellum, 6 tom. 4to, 2/. 15s.—Brydges’ 
the best course of treatment. | British Bib! iographer, 3 vols. half calf uncut (very scarce), 2i. 5s. 
—Burckhardt’s Nubia, 4to, bds. 24s.—Burckhardt’s Syria, 4to, bds. 
26s.— Burckhardt’s Arabic Proverbs, 4to, bds. 10s. 6d.—Chaucer’s 
4 ae } —— by Speen, BLAC “i - eTTER folio, calf extra, very fine sound 

- verfect copy, Zl. 10s. Lond. 1602.—Dr. 82 ol Clarke's W y 
In royal Svo, ssa = —— in a = morocco, 55s.; or with { Sa folle, calf, o. — Deimeotart mean, Seal pio Then 
ndia proof plates, Two Guineas, Coke, numerous plates, 5 vols. folio, calf extra (a beautiful co) 

: % a PY)» 

.»@ > | 1. 16s.— Dodwell’s Classical Tour in Greece, maps and plates , 
O O RE Ss LA L LA R 0OoO K H. | 4to, bds. 28s. (pub. 5/.).— Edinburgh tterr, 6 nto ‘Sy halt 
Poe Nineteenth Fdition, splendidly re — a | = neat, 1/. 18s. (pub. 5/. Ss. bds.) Fraser's Magazine, Portraits, 18 

y " Pi printed in 1 vol. royal Sv« vols. (in numbers), 2/. 10s. b. 13é. 10s.)—Ha ‘'sW r 

bound in fancy cloth, lettered, with ornamental gilding. “ s : ; SS ten -tetdeen tbat Poke 


folio, calf neat, very scarce, 5/. 1Us.—Herodotus a Gaisford, 4 vols. $vo, 
Also, an Edition of the above in fcp. 8vo, 


Seren ll. 14s.— Clarke's Trav 11 vols. 8vo, calf, half extra 
marbled leaves : ite » St. Ts. Gd. . _ 
with fonr Engravings, after Westall’s Designs, 10s. 6d. cloth; mo- no History of England, Portraits, 13 vols, Beer 
rocco, 14s. 


n 
Hume and Smollett’s History of E land, Portraits, 13 vols. 8vo, calf 
Lately published, the Fourteenth Edition of 


gilt, fine copy, 2/. 5s.—Ma na, 2 tom. folio, calf 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Fep. 8vo, 


neat, best edition, 50s. 17 io, calf neat, 2. 10s. 
with Vignette Title, 10s. cloth ; morocco, 13s. 6d. 
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London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


























r 
and 4to atlas of plates, 15 vols. 1/. 16s. (pub. 7/. 4s.) — Desirable Arti- 
cles in Classics, Xc. 





R, Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, London. 


Catalogues forwarded Gratis; or may be had on application to 


very scarce. — Monstrelet’s Chronicles, by Johnes, 12 vols. Svo, bds., 
London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longman. B. J. WAIGHT, 265 High Holborn.) 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 
CHARLES SWAIN’S POETICAL WORKS. 


WITH SEVENTEEN’ BEAUTIFUL PROOF EMBELLISHMENTS. 
IN THE STYLE OF “ ROGERS'S ITALY,” “CAMPBELL’S POEMS,” &c. 


IN A HANDSOME VOLUME, 8vo. 


Drawn and Engraved by Eminent Ariists. 


Price Twenty-four Shillings. 


«¢The Mind’ is a powerful and an attractive production ; its author is assuredly destined not only to maintain an honourable rank among the acknowledged bards of 
the age, but to be quoted with gratefulness by posterity.”—Monthly Review. 
“And Charles Swain, the poet, of-whom and of whose writings Southey has said—‘ Swain’s poetry is made of the right materials; if ever man were born to be a poet, 


he was; and if Manchester is not proud of him yet, the time will certainly come when it will be so. 
‘Mr. Swain’s poem of ‘ The Mind’ is worthy to take its place as a chef-d'cuvre of the age.”—Salopian Journal. 


a” 


—Blackwood's Magazine. 


guage of approval, but that Mr. Swain is indeed worthy to be called a poet, and to take rank with Southey, Wordsworth, Campbell, and Moore.”—Liverpool Albion. 


“The name of the poet Swain is linked with our love for all that is manly, pious, pure, and high. 
‘ The Mind’ is a poem as surely destined to engage the attention of future ages, as it is an honour ¢o that in which we live.”—Monthly Mag. 

oetry of Mr. Swain displays much depth of thought, and eloquence of expression ; and he is one of the few poets of modern times who unite strength and 
is lines breathe of youth and romance ; they are tipt with the fire of genius; and yet, in this perilous indulgence, they never offend the purest taste, or the 


read, and earnestly admired. 

“ The 
elegance. 

_ most blameless morality.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


{ 

| ‘“« Mr. Swain may at once take rank with the first poets of the present day. The extracts we give will convince our readers that we speak not the common-place lan- 
i We should have been amazed if such a bard was not universally 
* 


“« There are bursts of noble enthusiasm in this poem: Mr. Swain possesses much earnest feeling, a quick sensibility for the beautiful in nature and art, and a fertile 
_ imagination. The volume is extremely handsome ; it is profusely illustrated by some exquisite vignettes, in the very highest style of art, and the work itself is worthy of 


all its beauty of embellishment.”— The Atlas. 


' «The Mind’ will rank with the finest emanations of genius of any age or clime.”—Courier. 


“* Every verse of his noble poem of ‘ The Mind’ has its value—every line tells. 
“‘ We must say, that a work of a higher order of poetry, combined with so much taste, deep feeling, and 


It is the cleverest poem of the day.”—Liverpool Chronicle. 


of ex , rarely issues from the press. ‘ The 





_ Mind’ is an exquisite poem, and calculated to obtain for its author an extensive, durable, and deserved reputation. .— Berwick Advertiser. 

‘* The cleverest poem which has appeared from the press for years. Worth, in our opinion, half-a-dozen of the very best of the annuals.” —Liverpool Standard. 

“This splendid volume is worthy to vie with the illustrated editions of Rogers and Campbell. Mr. Swain draws evidently from his own vivid impressions. No modern 
poet hag a keener, a quicker, or a more heartfelt perception of the myriad beauties of nature than he has, and the chaste melody of his varied versification is not less 


TILT AND BOGUE, LONDON.—SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


| remarkable.”—The Sun. 





In 1 thick vol, $vo, price 18s. cloth, 


CTA CONCILIT TRIDENTINI, Anno 
M.DLXII. et M.DLXIII. usque in finem sinehipt Pio Iv. 
Pont. Max., et alia multa circa dictum Concilium Fragmen a Ga- 
briele Cardinale Paleotto descripta; nunc primum in lucem vindicate 

e codice MS. olim penes Fridericum Comitem de Guilford. 

Edente JOSEPHO MENDHAM, MLA. 

London: Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster Row. 
| Ofwhom may be had, by the same Author, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth 
An Index of Prohibited Books, by command: 


of the present Pope, Gregory XVI., in 1835, being the latest specimen 
of “ The Literary Policy of the Church of Rome.” 





In one very thick bier, Svo, with numerous Woodcuts, 
pri 


@ 21.2%. cloth, 
H° 


MAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By J. ELLIOTSON, M.D., Cantab. F.R.S. 

“« One of the most intelligent and readable medical books with 
which we < Reprnrerty™ While it is thoronghly scientific in 
popular in style. He displays au elo- 

quence aa: eplrie that rarely illuminate publications of this de- 
| seription.”’"—Atlas. 

London: ens Brow ™ \icaine and eee 





In 8vo, satis Cuts, price 12s. cloth, 


A TREATISE on MANURES; their Na- 

and A : with a Description and 
|| Use of thes most approved “British Grasses. To which is added, a 
.} Miscellaneous Article on Farming, with an Estimate and Description 
| of = Example-Farm of 3500 Acres, illustrated with Plans of Farm- 
Buildings. 


By JOHN DONALDSON, Land-Steward, 
Editor prea Fifth Edition of “ Bayldon on Rents and Tillages,” 
Author of a number of Agricultural Essays. 
Renton: Robert — 47 Paternoster Row. 





In atlas Pm price 21s. 


ESCRIPTIONS and ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the BREEDS of the DOMESTICATED ANIMALS of 
— BRITISH ISLANDS, Part 13; being the fifth Part of the OX. 
By Professor LOW. 
To be completed in One more Part 
*,* The Work will be published complete next month, 


green Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Second Fdition, in 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


KEY to the HEBREW SCRIPTURES: 


being an ne of every Word in the order in which 
it eee _— an Index, containing every word, with its leadin; 
idea, and ference to its place ia the Key. To which is prefix 
a short but compendious Hebrew Grammar, without Points ; with 
some remarks on Chaldee, prefixed to the Book of Damel. 
By the co dSh JAMES agg AM. 
Vicar of Thame, 

« As the Hebrew points oe gene sal ated to be only a Jewish 
commentary on t cred ve Key to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures will be as useful te Lg oo hse . oh read with points as to those persons 

who read without 

London: Duncan sell Malcolm, a Row. 
J. H. Parker. 








Oxford : 


The Index of Hebrew Roots, to complete the 
first edition, may be had separately, price 6d. Also. 
1. The Book of Genesis, without Points, in 
8vo, price 2s. 
2. Parkhurst’s Hebrew and Chaldee Gram- 
’ mar, without Points, in §vo, price 4s. cloth. 





In l vol. 8vo, price 10s.6d. bound in cloth, 


TREATISE on the NERVOUS 
DISEASES of WOMEN. 
By THOMAS LAYCOCK, M.D., of York. 

“* Dr. Laycock evinces the judgment and inuenielien of anaccom- 

plished Lng apo ian. We think his work particalarly valuable, as 

ery pl and accurate delineation of the irve- 

gular meas: pe hysteria, so common in practice, yet so little recog- 

en by the mass of practitioncrs.”—British and Foreign Medical 
eview, 


London: Longman, sacs Green, and esata 





In 3 vols, $v, 1 price u ls. 6d. cloth, 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION on 
the CONTINENT. 
ly the Very Rev. GEORGE Lapeer al soar D.D. 
Dean of Durham ; “Author of “ A History of the a from the 
lest Ages to the Reformation,” &c. 

“Asa Pe mmre history otf a momentous event, ries h has had pro- 
digious influence on the succeeding affairs of the world, it was a 
deratum in our language ; and the learned author has acquitted him- 
self of the task in a manner which must be grateful to the Reformed 
Church.”—Literary Gazette. 

London: Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster Row. 


mH = CHURCH MAGAZINE, No. 39, for 
ARCH, ree Sixpence ; with Portraits of the Bishop of 

F. . eo the laté Bishop Barrington. 
Coutents:—Memoir of Bishop Barrington.—The Birth of our 
Earthly and Heavenly King.—Church History from the ag 





New Editions of Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations. 


ATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; in which the 

Elements of that Science are. familiarly explained, and 

adapted to the Comprehension of Young Pupils. “9th edition, en- 
larged and corrected, 23 Plates, fcp. Svo, 10s. Gd. cloth lettered. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY; in which the 
Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th 
edition, revised and enlarged, 1 vol. fep. 8vo, 7s. Gd. cloth lettered. 
EGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; compre- 
—— the Elements of Botany, with their. Ap oo to 
Agriculture. edition, 1 vol. fep. 8vo, 9s. cloth letter 
AND and WATER. 2d edition, eidesd 


and corrected, 1 vol. fep. 8vo, 5s. Gd. cloth lettered. 


HEMISTRY; in which the Elements of 

that Science are familiarly explained, and illustrated by 

Experiments. 15th edition, enlarged and corrected, 2 vols. 1zmo, 
18 Plates, 14s. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





The Holy Bible, with Girdlesione’s Commentary. 
In $vo, price 9s., the Eighth and Concluding Part of 
HE OLD TESTAMENT; with a Com- 
mentary arranged in Short Lectures for the Daily Use of 
, By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 


In announcing the completion of this original and comprehensive 
work, the publishers take the opportunity of stating, that though — 
Lectures has been adapted to t ne purpose 


Families. 





—Anti-Romanist Paper, No. U. —Devotion and I 
vided by the Liturgy.—C: sof Bi Sisal a 
London’s Sermons, &c.—The C ‘abinet. Po —Historical Memo- 
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